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Honey Containers! 


SOLDERED WITH VIRGIN TIN 








All our tin containers in the three smaller sizes are this year soldered with 
virgin tin. In this way no honey can come into contact with lead, used in or- 
dinary solder. Prices subject to change. If your order is for $50 at the prices 
shown, deduct 5%; if $100 deduct 10% in ordering tin and glass containers 
or both together. 


| A B Cc | D {| E 
2%2-lb. cans, 100 in ctn., wt. 31 Ibs...| $4.10 | $4.20 | $4.10 | $4.30 $4.30 
5-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 lbs.....| 3.20 3.25 | 3.25 | 3.25 3.25 
10-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 lbs....| 4.70 | 4.90 | 4.75 4.90 4.90 
5-gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 Ibs.*...| 5.10 | 5.20} 5.10 | 5.25 5.25 
Write for prices in carloads........ | | | | 
¥%2-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 12 Ibs.....| 68 | .75 | 68 | .69 69 
1-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 21 lbs....... 85 | 98 | .90 | .93 93 
2-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 17 lbs......| .63 65 | .63 .65 65 
3-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs...... | 68 | 70 | 69 | .70 70 











*Can only be shipped 16/c. 

WINDOW CARTONS i 
These beautiful pink and green cartons witha 644—4'%4"x1%”" Beeway 
large cellophane window show up section 645—4%4”x1%” No B’way 
honey to the best sales advantage. The color 6§46—4”x5”x1%%” No B’way 
combination blends wonderfully with the 
white comb surface and the large window 100, $1.20; 500, $5.56; 
shows an enticing area of honey comb to the 1,000, $10,00. 
buyer. Flowered around the edges with clover ; ? ; 
blossoms and completely enclosing the section, Weight 6% lbs. per 100; 55 
these cartons surely help sell honey for more lbs. per 1,000. Postage ex. 
money. 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


100 500 








649—colored 4% ........... $ .80 $3.65 A—F.O.B. Watertown, Wis. 
664—-plain 4% ............. 55 2.50 B—F.O.B. Sioux City, Iowa. 
658—colored Bag 4% ........ 95 4.05 C—F.O.B. Springfield, O. 
430—Bag filler device, wt. 2 lbs. ea. .50 





D—F.O.B. Lynchburg, Vir. 


Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 lb.; 500, 5 Ibs. =? — 
E—F.O.B. Albany, N. Y. 








Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane 
plain wrappers. 





Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than those listed here. 





G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y.; 1117 JEF- 
FERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 110 W. MAIN STREET, SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO; 11 W. THIRD STREET, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Send your order to our office nearest to you. 
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5 Eliminates Slumgum Discoloration of Both Honey and Wax 


With the Brand Melter, the cappings drop from the knife into the 

hopper, contacting a warm water compartment, slightly warming the 

honey. The cappings float along the top of the warm honey, up and 

under the steam heated melter units. The great bulk of the cappings 

are melted by contacting the hot liquid wax floating about the melting 
units. Very little of the honey contacts the melters. 


THIS UNDER THE MELTER UNIT FEEDING, pushes up and holds 

up the slumgum accumulation. The slumgum is not dragged down, 

agitated and mixed with the honey as it goes to the lower levels, as is 
the case with TOP FEEDING MELTERS. 


There is a minimum of agitation and mixing, with a gradual melting 

and separation of wax on top, slumgum under the wax on top of the 

unmelted cappings and honey at the bottom. The slumgum is removed 

while there is a floor of unmelted cappings. Clean honey and clean 

wax of the highest quality are separated and run from the overflow 
outlets as the work progresses. 


y New Construction. Send for printed matter. 











In East U. 8S. * In West Canada In West U. 8S. 
A. G. Woodman Co. S. P. Hodgson & Sons Superior Honey Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New Westminister, B. C. Ogden, Utah. 

















Rosedale 
Steam 


Fast; light; less tiring; 
: reduces costs. Write for 
ncapping ane circular and list of dealers. 
The Rosedale Steam Un- 
capping Plane May be Ob 
_ tained from These Dealers: The Diamond Match Co., Chico and Los Angeles, Cal.; Superior 
Honey Co., Ogden, Utah; A. E. Wright & Sons, Nampa, Idaho; Carl F. Buck, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss.; F. W. Jones & Sons, Bedford, Quebec and 
Guelph, Ontario; H. M. Clubine & Co., Brantford, Ontario; W. A. Chrysler, Chatham, Ontario; 
ad The T. Eaton Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba; C. T. Loewen, Steinbach, Manitoba; S. P. Hodgson 
& Sons, New Westminster, British Columbia; Saskatchewan Beebeepers’ Association, Re- 
gina, Sask.; A. G. Woodman & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, 
Wis.; W. H. Escott Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.; The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky; 
- The Williams Brothers Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore.; The Northwest Supply Co., Moorhead, Minn.; 
Chas. A. Briggs, Yorkton, Sask.; G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.; Dadant & Sons, Hamil- 

ton, Ill., and at all Lewis-Dadant dealers. Manufacturers: 


Rosedale Hutterian Mutual Corporation, Elie, Manitoba, Canada 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT sources, Tradit 


Information from Producing Areas (first half market about steady, though offerings 
of July) been fairly heavy. Sales reported 

California Points: Southern California ers in ton lots or more, per Ib., f.o.b. 
Temperatures have averaged below normal, California points: Orange, new 
with considerable fogginess along the coast, White to Water White 5%c-5%e, 
but no rainfall. Colony condition appears to White 5%-5%c, mostly 5%c; 
be good. The Buckwheat honey crop is proving Sage, new crop 4%-4%c, mostly 
to be very spotted. Although the quality, Sage, old crop 5%c, Extra Light Amber Buck 
color, body and flavor of the honey appears wheat fine quality 4%c. Beeswax 
unusually good, in some sections bees are steady at 18-20c per lb. delivered 
barely making a living and in others the yield Imperial Valley A normal crop 
is barely normal, Sumac is also yielding in is now expected. Extracting will be completed 
the hills and lima beans are furnishing nectar in another two weeks. New crop Light 
in cultivated areas, with pollen being secured to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa has 
from mustard. Further reports confirm the at $4.80 per case of 120 Ibs., but 


extreme shortness of the sage crop and many 
beekeepers fear that their colonies may make old 


: crop honey 
little more than enough to winter on from all 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY < oe ee 











BUCKWHEAT HONEY in kegs. Earl H. cultural areas 
Austin, Kanona, N. Y. reported in. ( 
Many colonies 

NEW CROP extracted honey, car and ton weak but othe 
lots. Russell Smalley, Rippey, Iowa shape. Several 
QU EENS—Select northern-bred, hardy, pro moved from sa 
ductive. gentle. Italian or Caucasian, 75c¢. Con tom and spikey 
ner Apiaries, Stockton, N. J couraging and 





expected to y 





WATER WHITE clover extracted honey. Bees are also working on rape and 
Case two 60-lb. eans, Tue; five cases or moderate volume of honey is reported 
more, 7c. I. R. Van Devier, Medina, O : ble, consisting chiefly of Light Amber 

WANTED TO SELL 100 bee excluders;: Flowers and Orange. The Sage crop 
four-frame honey extractor, (Root make) good light and little is being offered. Buckwheat 
condition 50 second-hand bee hives; 30 Ibs. yielded lightly as yet and continued 
of beeswax. John R. Brown, Rt. 2, Fall Creek, weather will be necessary to produce 
Wiss crop in many areas the buckwheat 





SELL your honey to Mizerny Meat & Poul during the 


a pi 
try Co., 28 N. Superior St loledo, O. Highest been light. Be 
cash price paid for pure honey. We buy and lots or more 
ell honey, any quantity from can to carload delivery point 


Call for quotations—Main 1174. mostly 41%4« 








500 OR MORE stands of bees with one Flowers Sloe. Extra White to Water 
thousand supers, everything ten frame, also Orange mostly 5%, few f.o.b. shipping 
cottage and land lot, three to four acres; two > Mae 
bee houses and chicken house Sees guaran Northern California—No rain has fallen dur 
teed free from disease, and buildings in good ing this period and in some cases temperatures 
condition. Cash sale. Alex. Miller, Smith, Ne have been reported as too low for 
vada secretion. Yell 


Central California 
er than those prevailing 


about over. P 


ig has been moderate 


are reported unwilling to sell at that 


reported on hand. 


but considerable dampness 


‘oastal areas due 
on sage ranges have 
rwise bees appear to 
thousand colonies 


ge and buckwheat ranges to cot 
veed as cotton prospects 
spikeweed is improving 


ield well later in 


rices have shown 


ist two weeks and 
ekeepers reported selling 
per Ib f.o.b. Central 
s Light Amber Mixed 
some Mixed Alfalfa 


ow star thistle is providing the 


Temperatures were hig 
during the 
gh generally normal 
terior valley. No appreciable rain 








2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
OOPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. 8. A. and Canada. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
azines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 
United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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major part of the pollen supply and some nee from 100 to 200 pounds of White honey al i 
_— tar is beginning to come in from that source, ready. This year’s honey is almost everywhere i 
with alfalfa a minor contributor of nectar. In exceptionally light in color, heavy in body and | 
the hills, toyon is secreting nectar. Some col of good flavor. In the Mountain States un 
onies are being moved back from manzanita to favorable weather conditions restricted and 
thistle and alfalfa locations. Only a relatively delayed nectar flow and crop prospects are un j 
~— small volume of honey is reported available certain and spotted. On the Pacifie Coast lack | 
- ind sales have been light. of rainfall cut short the flow along the Upper 
wae Coast, and in California, with short Orange 
witag SUMMARY—Weather conditions have been and sage crops prospects are that the Buck 
ep videly) varying, though toward the close it was wheat flow may be below normal and_ the 
ort generally warmer than normal and with wide Thistle flow of uncertain volume. Throughout 
tra spread precipitation. Until toward the close, the Southern States the flow was spotted, 
ob owever, temperatures were below normal and occasionally heavy but frequently short be- 
ht. | rainfall was excessive over much of the north, cause of unfavorable weather conditions. De 
nite essening nectar secretion. Many colonies have mand for new crop honey is fairly good locally 
ice | heen too weak, because of earlier lack of food but inquiry for large lots has not come up to 
rted take full advantage of the prevailing ne« normal tor this period of the yvear, many large 
les flow. But where commercial beekeepers had buyers apparently waiting to see how the mar 
ney fed their bees well, bumper crops have been ket stabilizes before expressing much interest 
ted secured throughout much of the Clover Belt Karly sales suggest that the early market is 
iber from Ghio north and west to lowa, with the barely steady to slightly weaker, but through 
ited exception of Minnesota where only a fair crop out the large white clover-sweet clover belt the 
pers s reported, The Plains Area is spotted, but market for new honey is as yet hardly estab 
No iny commercial beokeepers have secured ' lished 
igh 
par 
. Monthly R fH Prod 
e. onthly Keport of Honey Producers 
fe z Marly in July we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. How does the honey 
am flow (if any) thus far compare with normal? Give answer in per cent, 2. What is your estimate 
need at this time of the 1938 honey crop in your region as compared with the average during the past 
ne five years’? Give answer in per cent. 5. At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if 
nal any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted hon 
— ey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to gro 
a is | cers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb 
— pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in 
- - your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? 
ails (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market in 
ised your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7. Is there any of last year's hon 
wast ey left in the hands of producers in your locality? If se, what per cent of last vear'’s crop was 
has carried over? The answers received are tabulated as follows : 
yarm Kstim 1937 
fair Hloneyvy 1938 Large lots To grocers To consumers Move- carry 
w is State Name flow. crop Ex Comb Ex. Comb Ex. Comb. ment. over, 
ange B.C. (A. W. Finlay) 120 «©6120 10 .70 fh) ‘Fair 0 
have SCalif. (lL. L. Andrews) ran RO) 57 15 Slow 0 
ton S-Calif. (Geo. Larinan) 10 1 05 7% Fair 0 
rnia C-Calif (Davis Bros.) 25 65 Oo by 1") 50 25 Slow 
wers SE-Colo. (Otis E Adcock ) oo 42 50 Fair ) 
other S-Fla C. C. Cook) Os 10 55 Slow 0 
V hite C-Fla. (Harrv Hewitt) 150 1235 O68 yO) 65 Slow 0 
point SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 115 roo O6 50 65 Fair 0 
NC-Ills. (A. lL. Kildow) 110 125 50 15 Fair 0 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 150 roo nD 1.60 65 20 Fair 
eu NW-Ind. (FE. S. Miller) 150) 125 50 3.60 65 20 Fair 10 
tures W-lowa (E. G. Brown) 20) 400 60 20 Fair 0 
— S-La. (E. C. Davis) 100) «100 05 35 DO Fair 0 
ius N-Me. (QO. B. Griffin) 10) 50° Slow 0 
ae N-Mich. (Irs D. Bartlett) 100 120 Fair 0 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 125 125 3.00 0d 3.60 75 20 Fair 0 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 10) 100 07 5 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) R5 90 06% 45 57 Slow 0 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 110 110 50 65 Slow 0 
S-Minn. (J. F. Garner) 100 Slow 0 
E-Minn. (M M. Cousineau) 1oO0 RO O7 50 56 Slow 0 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 5 5 5 20 = =Slow 0 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 7) 75 06% 2.70 1.75 67 25 Slow 0 
NW-N, Y (Geo. B Howe ) boo Oo 3.60 50 1.50 60 25 Fair 
(N.Y. (F. W. Lesser) 100) «6100 07% 50 Fair +) ! 
C-Chio (R. D. Hiatt) 100 Po0 as) 100 .70 20 Fair 0 
NC-Okla (C. F. Stiles) 75 RO 4D 65 18 Fair 0 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 90 90 AT 18 Slow 0 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 20 140 70 $25 1.00 25 Slow 6 
W-S. C. (EB. S. Prevost) 200 90 75 Rapid 0 
E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 10 5 93 Slow . 
C-Texas (T. A Sowden) 100 100 oO” 60 Fair 0 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 50 100 05 Rapid 0 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 100 100 04% 35 45 Fair 0 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 80 90 43 55 Slow 3 
W-Vt. ¢ Philip Crane) 75 50 i — - 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 95 100 06% 52 Fair “ 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 125 150 1.00 .25 Rapid 0 
SE-Wise. (N. E. France) 55 AS ° 
N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 50 75 50 60 Fair 0 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 





& 


EE ee 


KELLEY—‘‘The Bee Man’’ 


Kel ley—'The Bee Man” 


For years you have been seeing my picture in advertising and 
now I come forward with a distinctive TRADE MARK which in 
the future will be used in connection with my advertising and 
my products. 

In the past few years I have been able to improve the quality of 
my supplies and to reduce the selling prices so that now they ar2 
the envy of my competitors and the pride of my customers. 

To distinctly mark my products for the convenience and protec- 
tion of my customers I developed the above trade mark and had 
it registered in the U. S. Patent Office so that I alone could use 
this distinctive design. In the future whenever you see this 
TRADE MARK you can rest assured that it stands for QUALITY 
AT LOW COST. 


EXTRACTORS 


We are just getting into production on our new 2-frame reversi- 
ble extractor and you may be sure that it is a dandy. Yes— it has 
a brake—it has welded pockets—the crank idles while the reel 
revolves. This is an extractor that will stand years of hard usage 
at a price you can afford to pay. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 





Manufacturer of Bee Supplies Paducah, Kentucky 


= 
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Come and Visit With Us 


Cincinnati is a grand city to visit. See our Zoo, Rookwood Pottery, Skyscrapers, New 
Railroad Terminal (the finest in the world), Coney Island. See our Cincinnati Reds play ball. 
We will be glad to make reservations and secure tickets for you. In fact, you and your family 
will have a wonderful vacation with us. 





HONEY EXTRACTORS DESCRIPTION—5-gal. 60 Ib. Cans 


) » y ¢ ame 2y ap- ~~ 5 
Double-duty 3 and 4 frame honey and cap 1 to 10 crates (2/60) used, per crate ..$ .65 


pings extractor. Have a good inexpensive 11 to 25 crates (2/60) used, per crate .. .60 
honey extractor this year. en Bulk, less than 50 (new), each ...........35 
3-frame Hoffman BIZE eee eee renee $13.35 Bulk. more than 50 (new), each ....... .30 
4-frame —. ese eeeneeses ee 14.35 Packed Individual ctn., 1 to 50 (new) ea. .45 
3-frame Jumbo SIZ@ eee eee eee ee ee ees 14.90 Packed Ind. ctn.. 50 or more (new) ea. .40 
4-frame cose pore eccececes -. 20.50 Used 60-lb. cans (bulk) 1 to 50, ea. ... .25 
FREE—-A Muth bee veil or one 8% steel Used 60-lb. cans (bulk) 50 or more, ea. .20 


uncapping knife with either extractor. 
50-Gal. honey tank with lid and 1%” honey S-lb. Pails 





. . . 50....33.50 100... .$6.90 
gate (Special) only $6.00 10-Ib. Pails 50.... 5.00 100.... 9.90 
2%-lb. Cans 50.... 3.00 BeGsccses Dee 


QUEEN BEES 
Requeen NOW 


Ultra Violet Ray treated queens have been MODERNISTIC GLASS JARS 


tested and proven by the American Beekeepers 








to be the most prolific egg layers (30% above Description percase 10 cs. lots 
normal) and their offspring extremely gen- 6% oz. jars, packed 2 doz. 70e 68e 
tle. Over 150,000 Ultra Violet queens used 16 oz. jars, packed 2 doz. &5e Rec 
by beekeepers 32 oz. jars, packed 1 doz. 80¢ 7&e 

50c¢ each (any quantity) 48 oz. jars, packed 1 doz. &5e R3e 





HONEY WANTED 
We will buy your white and amber extracted honey. Send us a sample telling us how 
much you have and what you want for it delivered to Cincinnati. We remit the day your ship- 
ment is received. If you have Fancy and No. 1 comb honey, write us. 





WAX—OLD COMB—CAPPINGS 
Before the wax moths get busy, ship those old comb and cappings to us for rendering. We 
pay the market price for the wax rendered less 2c a pound for our rendering charge on ship- 
ments of 100 lbs. or more of capping and comb (2¢ on shipments less than 100, Ibs). Have your 
wax worked inta foundation at our low working prices, or we will pay cash for your wax. 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


229 Walnut Street “Beemen since 1858” Cincinnati, Ohio 








Lifetime Extractors 


We announce our new size 13-inch ‘Lifetime’ machine having eight 
13-inch pockets, taking sixteen modified Dadant extracting frames 
at one time. 

One Organization in our territory is using eight of our “Lifetime” ex- 
tractors, and one fourteen. These customers when installing SUPERIOR 
“Lifetime” extractors must have discarded other models. 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OGDEN, UTAH 


Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Los Angeles, California, 5201 So. River- 
side Drive; Denver, Colorado, 3759 Wazee Street. 
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Oc dauisiNeedsiw ¢ 
ex rimpWirec diFou else 


-y osts Considered, Dadant’s 


" Crimp-wired Foundation 
is the Cheapest 


















The Experi- 
ence of D. S. 
Jenkins, Salt 
Lake City, 
Utah 





~ 
“IT took the pictures of these 
combs with a Leica camera. The 
combs are built from Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation and not 
a settled or sagged place in them 
The reason is plain. The crimps 
in the wires give the wax many 
angles or braces to support it, 
both vertically and horizontally. 
“Anyone who uses”~ cheap 
foundation is deliberately adding 
more costs to his beekeeping. 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Founda- 
tion is the cheapest, all costs considered. And this is particularly true over 
a ten year period. Even with care and a good flow, it is difficult to get all 
worker combs from any foundation that lacks a quarter to a half inch of 
reaching the bottom bar. A few drone cells or places where there is no comb 
will always appear, even when the combs are built over a super in a flow. 
“However, with Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation in Lewis slotted bot- 
tom bar frames, built during a flow above the brood, the chances are ex- 
cellent that the combs will be perfect.” 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Crimp-wired—Plain-—-Surplus 


BEESWAX WANTED. We buy at all times. Send a card stating quantity you have to offer. 
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Removing and Extracting the Crop 


E. W. Long 


Extracting a Good Crop 

of Honey Requires Careful 
Planning to do the Work 
Efficiently and with as Little 
Cost Per Pound of Honey 


Produced as Possible 


|[E. W. Long is Chio’s largest beekeeper and 
honey producer. A few years-ago he produced 
over one quarter of a million pounds of sur 
plus honey Editor. | 

One beekeeper’s problem or honey 
house arrangement may be a little 
different from that of his neighbor 
beekeeper. Hence one plan of oper- 
ation may not be possible in both 
cases. Therefore, it is important for 
each honey producer to study his 
own problem and with experience 
gained: plan to remove his crop and 
extract as efficiently as is possible 
under his working conditions. 

In this article I will attempt to ex- 
plain how I get this important work 
done and also point out some of the 
reasons why I follow the method I 
use. 

Enough Supers for Entire Crop 

Part of our plan of removing the 
honey is tied up with the supering 
and storing of the crop. First, we 
plan to have enough supers to store 
the entire crop before any is re- 
moved. Also we use a queen excluder 
on every colony and check during 
the process of supering to be sure all 
queens are below the excluder. Also, 
we watch the progress of honey stor- 





age closely and plan to have all su- 
pers well filled and capped if possi- 
ble. Then we are ready to use bee- 
escapes to remove the honey, and it 
takes some little experience to use 
bee-escapes and get uniformly good 
results in freeing the supers of bees. 
The escapes must be in working 
condition and so placed in the escape 
board so the passages are unobstruct- 
ed. I have never used carbolic acid 
to any extent to remove honey sim- 
ply because it does not fit into my 
plan of operation. For those whose 
apiaries are located a long distance 
from their extracting house, it may 
have some merit, but in my case I 
can see none. 


Putting on Bee Escapes 


In putting on bee-escapes ‘three 
important things are accomplished; 
viz., inspection for disease, failing 
queens are replaced, honey is freed 
of bees. To do this the filled supers 
are set off one at a time on an in- 
verted telescope cover, the queen ex- 
cluder removed, colony inspected 
and if no disease is found and the 
queen is doing good work, the food 
chamber, where they are in use, is 
placed on the colony. Then the inner 
cover with a bee-escape in position 
is put on. The supers of honey are 
then set back on top of the inner 
cover and are covered with the outer 
telescope cover. In extremely hot 
weather, when there is danger of 
smothering the bees in the supers be- 
fore they can escape, one end of the 
outer cover is raised on top of the 
last super allowing the bees to clus- 
ter beneath, also to escape if they 
desire, which in many cases they do 
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in a hurry. When the yard is fin- 
ished all covers are removed, the 
clustered bees, if any, dumped at the 
entrance of thdir respective hives 
and then each hive is covered secure- 
ly so no bees can get in or out. 

Bee-escaping I will have to admit 
is somewhat slow and a heavy job 
where the crop is good, but when it 
is done our honey is about halfway 
in the cans as far as labor is con- 
cerned. Moreover by breaking the 
supers apart at this time most of the 
drip and smear of leaking honey is 
avoided when removing later, also 
this work can be done in the man- 
ner described with practically no 
robbing. It is done in a quiet, order- 
ly manner and I am firmly con- 
vinced I am well paid for the labor it 
takes to do it. At least I have never 
found a better way to take the honey 
and know that the colony has been 
left in good condition. 


Hauling Supers of Honey to Extract- 
ing Plant 

Two days later the honey is free 
of bees and ready to haul to the ex- 
tracting plant. Here is where we be- 
gin to pick up speed in our plan of 
removing and extracting. With a 
crew of four men we drive into a 
yard and load about one hundred 
well filled supers in twenty minutes. 
Again little or no robbing because 
we are loaded before the bees find 
the exposed honey. Also loading is a 


Interior of Mr. 
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Long’s extracting room, with its four 
extractors. 


very easy task as we have the man- 
power to do it quickly. The load is 
driven into the extracting plant and 
backed up to the extracting platform 
which is on a level with the truck 
floor. Each man takes his position 
with a steam heated hand knife and 
the truck load of honey is on its way 
to the extractors, the honey being 
taken direct from the truck as it is 
uncapped. There is very little hand- 
ling of supers full of honey after it 
is loaded on the truck. With four 45- 
frame extractors, four men uncap- 
ping, one man loading and removing 
empty combs from the extractors, 
one hundred supers can be extracted 
in two to two and one-half hours. 
With the truck unloaded four men go 
out after another load which in many 
cases they can load and be back at 
the extracting plant in one hour’s 
time. 


Why So Many Extractors? 


Some may ask why so many ex- 
tractors? Simply to get that extra 
few ounces or pounds of honey from 
each extractor-load which you do 
not get by stopping the extractors 
too soon. By our arrangement three 
extractors are in motion practically 
all of the time, one being stopped 
for unloading and reloading at all 
times. This gives ample time to get 
the combs well extracted as well as 
keeping every man busy. 
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Equipment Will Handle 20,000 
Pounds Daily 


The extracted honey drains from 
the extractors into a large tank 14 ft. 
x3 ft.x 2% ft. At one end of this 
tank is a honey pump which pumps 
the honey into another similar tank 
at an elevation of about eleven feet. 
From this tank the honey runs by 
gravity to the honey room to three 
large storage tanks of 7000 pounds 
capacity each, which are connected 
with a shut-off valve in the line be- 
tween each tank. As the honey has 
a lot of time to settle in the first two 
tanks before reaching the storage 
tanks the job of straining is an easy 
one. For straining I use two medium 
cheescloth strainers and a third one 
is put on part of the time for con- 
venience as it is very easy to pull the 
third one to one side when it has be- 
gun to fill up with fine particles. 
Each tank is allowed to fill before 
the valve is opened into the next 
tank and the 60-pound cans are filled 
from the last tank insuring very 
clear honey. This system was 
planned to handle 20,000 pounds 
daily and will do it if operated prop- 
erly. 

To fill the 60-pound cans we use a 
dial scale and by watching the indi- 
cator the honey-gate can be closed 
at the correct net weight without a 
miss. I have never used an automatic 
device as a man must constantly be 
changing cans and all of his time is 
demanded. 

Handling Cappings 

To remove the honey from the 
cappings we use a draining system 
which is efficient as well as con- 
Stantly keeping the cappings out of 
the way. The cappings fall from the 
combs of honey into a tank 10 ft. by 
3 ft. by 2% ft. which has what might 
be called a draining board made of 
1”x2” hardwood strips spaced ;; inch 
apart and nailed to 1”x4” cross 
pieces. These pieces rest on the bot- 
tom of the tank and allow the cap- 
pings to drain during the day and 
night following uncapping. There is 
an outlet for the honey in the bottom 
of the tank which remains open at 
all times. Each morning after a pre- 
vious day of extracting, the cappings 
which are fairly well drained are 
removed and thrown into a capping 
bin of similar construction as the 
Capping tank, where they continue 
to drain to the end of the season. It 
takes only a few minutes to dispose 
of a tank full of cappings and we are 
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ready for another day of extracting. 
In this way we get the highest per 
cent of first quality honey undam- 
aged by heat or wax flavor of any 
method we have ever tried. We also 
eliminate the excessive heat of cap- 
ping melters in the extracting room 
until at the end of the season when 
the cappings are melted. 

The empty combs as they come 
from the extractors are put into the 
supers, ten to each super, and 
stacked back until we have several 
truck loads. They are then hauled 
out to be cleaned up by the bees. 
The combs extracted early in the sea- 
son are placed back on the colonies 
as the bees keep the moths out with- 
out any attention. Those extracted 
later are hauled to an isolated yard, 
stacked in the open, where they are 
cleaned by the bees and then stored 
immediately and fumigated. 

Conover, Ohio. 


[Note: Mr. Long is to be congratulated in 
having worked out an efficient system that 
meets his needs. Other commercial beekeepers 
have solved their extracting problems in dif 
ferent ways. In the near future there may 
evolve a standarized method of handling the 
honey crop that can be recommended gener- 
allly.—Editor. ] 





Mutual Admiration 








On the left, Mr. M. L. Stone, of the Superior 
Honey Co., of Ogden, Utah, and A. G. Wood- 
man, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Get Out of Step 


Emory Ward 


In Selling Honey Originality Brings Premiums 


In this modern era of competitive 
selling, success comes only to those 
who break away from the old, time- 
worn methods of business enterprise 
and embark upon some new idea. 
The beekeeper who attempts to mar- 
ket his honey in the same manner 
year after year without an altera- 
tion in the selling plan, soon finds 
the markets closing to his product, 
and a surplus of his crop unsold. In 
the sale of honey, as in any business 
enterprise, originality brings premi- 
ums. The idea, then, is to insert a 
little novelty and originality into 
the sales policy—to get out of step. 

In a large Ohio city recently, a 
leading newspaper was bringing a 
noted cooking authority to, town to 
conduct free cooking classes under 
the sponsorship of the paper. An 
alert beekeeper, learning of the plan, 


consulted the cooking authority the: 


moment she arrived in town and 
agreed to donate all the honey she 
could use in her demonstrations if 
she, in turn, would mention the 
brand name of his honey in her lec- 
tures. Realizing the health value of 
the product, the authority was natur- 
ally willing to accept his offer. 

Immediately the beekeeper can- 
vassed all the leading neighborhood 
grocery stores, explaining the 
amount of advertising his product 
would have, and offering the grocer 
the opportunity of stocking his hon- 
ey. In the majority of cases the gro- 
cer realized the promotional value 
of the plan and agreed to stock the 
beekeeper’s product. 

The excellent quality of the honey 
retained all the customers who pur- 
chased a sample, and the brand 
name, through its use in the cooking 
lectures, became a common pass- 
word with the city housewives. 

The beekeeper, however, contin- 
ued his advertising by donating lib- 
eral supplies of the sweet to the 
numerous other cooking’ schools 
that were held from time to time by 
the larger stores and _ institutions. 
As a result, his product today is the 
leading brand of honey within the 
town, and his difficulty at present 
comes only in satisfying the demand 
which his enterprise has built up. 


Selling from Roadside Stands 

Another beekeeper in a neighbor- 
ing community was blessed with a 
heavy honey crop, but poor market- 
ing facilities. Unfortunately, his api- 
ary was located on a side road with 
little traffic, and therefore offered 
no opportunity for roadside market- 
ing. But the beekeeper had ideas. 

With the more fortunate farmers 
who conducted roadside markets 
along the main highways in his ter- 
ritory, the beekeeper negotiated 
working agreements which gave the 
farmers a commission for selling his 
honey. Gas stations, small resgtau- 
rants, and similar enterprises that 
bordered the highway were willing 
to accept the agreement. Going 
further, the beekeeper arranged to 
supply his wayside salesmen with 
attractive printed signs advertising 
his product to the motoring public. 

The result of the scheme was, of 
course, success, and the honey crop 
was easily sold at premium prices. 
Deducting the expenses for wayside 
advertising, and the commission 
which the sellers received, the bee- 
keeper was still receiving far more 
profit on his product than if he had 
sold it to wholesalers on the open 
market. By getting out of step, the 
beekeeper had encountered financial 
success. 

Chunk Honey Outsold Comb and 

Extracted 


In selling honey from his roadside 
stand, another beekeeper found that 
men prefer comb honey while wom- 
en prefer the extracted form. To put 
up a package that both sexes would 
enjoy, he simply placed a combina- 
tion of extracted and comb honey in 
pint and quart Mason jars and sold 
the product as chunk honey. 

The honey was produced in shal- 
low extracting frames and then cut 
into chunks small enough to slip 
through the mouth of a Mason jar. 
After the jars were filled with the 
chunks, a generous supply of ex- 
tracted honey was poured in to fill 
up the container. 

The chunk honey outsold both 
comb and extracted, the beekeeper 
reported, simply because it offered 


(Continued on page 527) 
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This is the title of a bulletin by O. 
W. Park, of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at Ames, Iowa. 
This treats of his work covering a 
period of five years with three races 
of bees, namely: twelve colonies each 
of Italians, Caucasians and Carnio- 
lans. As conditions in Iowa would be 
much the same as in most of the 
northern states east of the Rockies, 
the conclusions drawn are _ interest- 
ing. 

Before Dr. Park proceeds to dis- 
cuss the work in testing out the 
races, he observes that honeybees of 
the black race were introduced in 
New England in 1638, probably from 
Holland. They were well suited for 
beekeeping without modern hives, 
but when Langstroth invented the 
movable-frame hive in 1851, it was 
soon seen that the Italian bees were 
much the better race. Italians came 
much more to the front soon after 
the introduction of European foul- 
brood, because they appeared to be 
much more immune to that disease 
than the ordinary black bees. 

The three races of bees were test- 
ed covering a period from 1932 to 
1936, inclusive. In the matter of hon- 
ey production, Dr. Park has this to 
say: 


During the five-year period, the Caucasians 
failed to rate a first place in average annual 
production, but twice rated second, and three 
times rated third. For 1956, however, this 
race furnished the highest single producer, 
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Races of Bees for Iowa 
E. R. Root 


with a total of 333 pounds as compared with 
286 and 275 for the best single producers 
among Carniolans and _ Italians, respectively. 

During the same five years, Italians twice 
held first place and ranked second in each of 
the other three, although they were tied for 
this position in 1936 by the Caucasians. In 
1932, the Italian race furnished the highest 
producing colony, with a yield of 280 pounds 
as compared with 262 and 214, respectively, 
for Caucasians and Carniolans. 

It may be noticed that the Carniolans 
started in third place, rose to second the fol 
lowing season, to first the third and from 
then on maintained their lead to the end of 
the test. 

By tabulating the distribution of the ten 
highest producing colonies among the _ three 
races for each of the five seasons and then 
taking the totals for each race as percentages 
of the entire 50 possibilities, it was found 
that Caucasians held 20 percent of the rank 
ing positions during the five-year period while 
Italians held 32 percent and Carniolans 48 per 
cent or approximately half of all of them 

Thus the Carniolans showed marked su 
periority as honey producers whereas the 
Caucasians failed to measure up to the Ital 
ians which, as we have noted, fell considera 
bly behind the Carniolans in this respect. 


In the matter of wintering, the 
colonies were packed in usual ortho- 
dox fashion. “It is to be noted’, 
says Dr. Park, ‘‘that the Carniolans 
were consistently more economical 
of winter stores than either of the 
other two races yet, as a rule, they 
built up faster and often had almost 
reached swarming strength when 
removed from winter quarters.” In 
the matter of wintering, Carniolans 
showed something of an, advantage. 

Carniolans have the reputation of 
being excessive swarmers. On this 
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Experimental apiary at Ames, Iowa, where Italian, Caucasian, and Carniolan bees are kept! for 
experimental purposes, 
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point Dr. Park says, “As may be no- 
ticed, the Italians lived up to their 
reputation with respect to compara- 
tive freedom from swarming, while 
the Carniolans defended theirs as 
champion swarmers.”’ 


In the way of a general summary, 


Dr. Park says: 
Carniolans led in honey production, econo 
mic use of winter stores, freedom from win- 


ter killing, colony development in_ spring, 
freedom from supersedure and queenlessness, 
and in disposition. Their greatest drawback 
is their swarming propensity. 

Italians ranked second in the highly im- 
portant item of honey production and led in 
freedom from the propensity to swarm, re- 
sponse to swarm control measures and in 
freedom from use of propolis. While its faults 
are not outstanding, this race is considered 
somewhat deficient in winter hardiness, colony 
development in spring, and in disposition. 

Caucasians failed to excel in any of the 
characteristics studied, but ranked second in 
freedom from winter killing, colony develop 
ment in spring, freedom from the propensity 
to swarm, response to swarm-control meas 
ures and in disposition. This race made a 
less favorable showing in honey production 
than either of the others, was less economical 
of winter stores, and used propolis in excess. 


Of late years the Caucasians rath- 


er seem to take the lead over Carni- 
olans among the black races of bees, 


if we exclude the ordinary black’ 


bees of this country. Why this is 
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true is probably due to the fact that 
the Caucasians are said to be the 
gentlest bees in the world, and the 
Carniolans, the most excessive 
swarmers. This propensity is very 
bad in the production of comb honey. 
It is not so difficult to contend with 
in the production of extracted honey, 
especially when the Demaree meth- 
od is used. (The Demaree plan is 
explained in detail on page 359 of 
the June issue of Gleanings.) This 
mode of procedure is coming more 
and more to the front, and it is pos- 
sible that Carniolans may eventually 
take the lead over Caucasians among 
the black races, but the author offers 
the following caution: 


In spite of the favorable showing made by 
Carniolans in the 


lowa studies, our experi 
ence leads us to suggest that while this race 
may prove an outstanding success in_ the 


hands of a few, it is doubted whether it is as 


well suited to the needs of the average Iowa 
beekeeper as Italians or Caucasians. see 
keepers who contemplate making a_ change 


in races will do well to try the new race on 
a comparatively small scale at first in order to 
avoid large scale errors in management due 
to unfamiliarity with racial peculiarities. 
“Races of Bees for Iowa”’ is listed 
as Journal Paper 404 which can be 
obtained from the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 





Bees and Chickens 








If there is any industry aside from fruit growing, that combines nicely with the keeping of bees, 
it is poultry raising. When the bees requira the most attention, the poultry need the least. When 
the chickens demand the most time, the bees are taking their long winter nap. 
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Cool News for Hot Kitchens 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


Refreshing Honey 
Ice Cream Furnishes 


Quick Energy 





Velvety smooth honey ice cream is a refreshing treat any way 


Long summer days are with us; 
sizzling hot days. It’s fine weather 
for those industrious bees busily 
gathering nectar from which to make 
the harvest we soon shall gladly 
garner, but weather decidedly hard 
on dispositions, appetites, stiff col- 
lars and dainty dresses. Wise is the 
homemaker who, in the cool of the 
morning, prepares tasty honey syr- 
ups and creamy honey mixtures, 
tucks them in the refrigerator so she 
is prepared for guests or family de- 
mands. 7 

At our house we think there is 
nothing to compare with honey ice 
creams. They are highly nourishing 
and of exceptionally smooth, velvety 
texture. Their honey content, requir- 
ing no digestion, furnishes quick 
energy to alleviate that draggy “all- 
in” feeling so common during hot 
summer days. The uncommonly good 
flavor usually brings forth, “Such 
delicious ice cream! And how do 
you make it so smooth?” (Here’s an 
excellent opportunity to _ interest 
folks in the use of honey.) 

Quality ice creams can be made 
in the mechanical refrigerator. Usu- 
ally recipes suitable for refrigera- 
tor freezing are exceptionally rich, 
too rich to indulge in frequently. 
Through use of a simple “trick’’ it is 
possible to make ice cream unsur- 
passed for smooth texture while us- 
ing less rich mixtures. When the 
mixture begins to get firm simply 
remove it to a bowl and beat until 
smooth, with an electric or rotary 
beater. Return to the tray and con- 
tinue freezing. 

If ice cream is frozen in a mechan- 
ical refrigerator set the control at 
the coldest point, for at least 30 min- 


it’s served. 


utes, before pouring the mixture into 
the tray. Place tray in the bottom 
or coldest part of the freezing unit— 
it must be frozen quickly to avoid 
formation of crystals. The flavor of 
any frozen dessert is improved by a 
“ripening’’ process. This is particu- 
larly true with honey ice cream. 
When the freezing process is com- 
pleted, the control should be turned 
back just enough to maintain the 
hard-frozen condition of the mixture. 
Experiment with your refrigerator 
to find the exact point. It is difficult 
for the family to wait for this ripen- 
ing process, but very worth while! 

If a crank type freezer is used the 
metal container should be filled two- 
thirds full and frozen in a mixture 
of fine and evenly crushed ice, using 
8 parts of ice to 1 part of rock salt. 
Turn the crank slowly until mixture 
begins to stiffen; then rapidly until 
the mixture is firm. Slow turning 
permits incorporation of air as the 
mixture chills; the final rapid turn- 
ing produces a product of maximum 
volume and velvety texture. To 
“ripen’’, pour off the brine, and wipe 
the freezer top with a damp cloth; 
uncover, remove the dasher and 
press the mixture down firmly; cov- 
er with heavy waxed paper and re- 
place the lid firmly in position. In- 
sert corks in top and side openings 
of the tub and repack in ice and salt, 
using 4 parts of ice to 1 part of salt. 
Cover with 4 or 5 inches of ice and 
wrap in burlap or several layers of 
paper. 

Honey Vanilla Ice Cream 

Three eggs, % cup honey, 1% tea- 
spoons vanilla, 1 cup milk, 1 cup 
cream, whipped, and a few grains of 
salt. 
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Beat the eggs until very light, 
beating in honey gradually. Add 
vanilla, salt and milk. Fold in the 
cream, beaten until thick but not 
stiff. Pour into tray and _ freeze 
When the mixture becomes firm, re- 
move to bowl, beat with electric or 
rotary beater until smooth. Replace 
in tray and continue freezing. If the 
ice cream is made in a hand freezer 
it is not necessary to whip the cream. 





Honey Chocolate Ice Cream 

Two squares chocolate, 1 cup milk, 
2 eggs, 1% teaspoons vanilla, % cup 
honey, 1 cup cream, whipped, and a 
few grains of salt. 

Grate the chocolate into the cold 
milk, heat to scalding and beat with 
rotary beater until chocolate is thor 
oughly blended. Cool. Beat eggs un 
til very light; beat honey in gradual- 
ly. Add vanilla and salt. Stir choco 
late and milk into the egg mixture 
Fold in whipped cream. Freeze, beat 
ing as directed in above recipe. 

Honey Banana Ice Cream 

One and '% cups mashed bananas, 
2 tablespoons lemon juice, 3 eggs, ' 
cup honey, 1 cup milk, 1 cup cream, 
whipped and a few grains of salt 

Put ripe bananas through a sieve, 
measuring 1% cups of pulp. To this 
add the lemon juice. Beat eggs very 
light and beat honey in gradually 
Stir in bananas, lemon juice, salt and 
milk. Fold in the whipped cream 
Freeze, beating as directed above 

Fresh fruits, lightly drizzled with 
honey, make desserts supreme with 
a minimum of effort. The natural 
sugars of the honey and fruits blend 
perfectly, intensifying the natural, 
fresh flavor of the fruits. 

Honey Apricot Ice Cream 

One cup apricot puree, 3 egg yolks, 
(save whites for a honey meringue 
shell) ': cup honey, 3 tablespoons 
lemon juice, one cup cream and a 
few grains of salt 

Run cooked or canned apricots 
through a sieve, measuring one cup 
Beat egg yolks until thick and lemon 
colored; beat honey in gradually 
Add apricot puree, lemon juice and 
salt. Fold in whipped cream. Freeze. 





A delightful summer-time pie of honey-sweet 
ened fruit. 


Honey Meringue Shell 

Three egg whites, % teaspoon salt, 
1 cup honey, 1 teaspoon vanilla and 
1 teaspoon vinegar 

Add salt to the egg whites, which 
should be at room temperature: beat 
with electric or rotary beater until 
eggs are stiff. Very gradually beat in 
the honey, drizzling it in lightly and 
beating hard after each addition. 
Beat in the vanilla and vinegar. The 
mixture will be very stiff and satiny 
in appearance. Bake 45 minutes in 
a slow oven, 310 degrees F. The shell 
will have a light brown exterior and 
a soft, chewy interior. Just before 
serving, fill with honey-sweetened 
fruit and top with honey sweetened 
whipped cream, if desired. 


3 


Honey Chocolate Syrup 


One-half cup cocoa, 1 cup honey, 
1 cup cold water, 2 teaspoons vanil- 
la and a few grains of salt. 

Combine cocoa, honey, salt and 
water. Place over low flame and stir 
constantly until the honey is dis- 
solved. Simmer 5 minutes, add vanil- 


la and pour into freshly sterilized 
jar; seal. When cold, store in refrig- 
erator. This syrup will keep nicely 


for a month or more. In preparing 
drinks, use 4 to 6 tablespoons to each 
cup of milk. Ice cream and mint ad 
ditions make delicious and refresh 
ing drinks. The syrup may be re- 
heated and a bit of butter added to 
make a tasty ice cream sauce. 





Dessert is always ready if a velvety honey ice 
cream is ripening in the freezing tray. 
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Working in the vegetable garden—everybody 

helps. We employ no help at any time—inside 

or outside—a 12-room house and 24 acres of 
land, 


We Believe in Honey 


Prof. Paul W. Dempsey, Horticulturist 


Honey Has Played 
its Part in Keeping Us 


Healthy and Happy 


|Prof. Paul W. Dempsey is on the faculty 
of the Massachusetts State College at Waltham, 
and is a honey enthusiast. If all beekeepers’ 
families ate honey like the Dempsey family 
there would be very little honey left over to 
sell Editor. | 

For over twelve years we have 
been increasing our use of honey 
until now we use over 300 pounds 
a year. There are eight in the family, 
six children—ages 8 to 18—my wife 
and myself. We have never had a 
doctor in the house except when the 
babies were born. : 

This is the way it happened: Soon 
after the third baby arrived, the doc- 
tor very calmly suggested that the 
oldest girl would probably not have 
so many colds if she had her tonsils 
and adenoids out. He would be glad 
to do it in our home for $60.00. Well, 
we finally took her to the local hos- 
pital and had it done for $25.00. This 
set us to thinking rather seriously, 
for $25.00 was a lot of money to us 
in those days. We talked the matter 
over with friends and other doctors 
without getting very much encour- 
agement. Oh, colds must be expected 
—just hope that the children escape 
mastoid. They are better off without 
tonsils anyway. However, we didn’t 
think so, and just knew that there 
must be some way to avoid these 
troubles by eating the right food. 

My wife and I spent hours talking 
the matter over. We knew that the 
children probably were not getting 
any too good a physical start in life 
for both of us had been sickly in our 
childhood. About this time we be- 
came acquainted with a man who 
was interested in diet. He found us a 
willing audience. ‘He spoke about 








vitamins, minerals, bulk, etc., and it 
was not long before we were talking 
the same language. We read all the 
bulletins and books on the subject 
we could obtain. In my education 
and work I came in contact with 
men who were interested in feeding 
plants, cows and hens. I found that 
when it came to feeding humans, 
most of the ideas were the result of 
advertising or fadists. It seemed that 
the needs of a growing calf or a lay- 
ing hen were well known and a def- 
inite detailed diet prescribed. If you 


were interested in the human diet 
you were “queer.” 

Finally, my wife and I decided 
that we would do something. We 


agreed not to go to extremes the 
way the fadist would have us, but to 
follow the middle of the road and try 
to use our common sense. We in- 
creased the use of vegetables, fruits 
and whole grains, cutting down on 
acid foods such as meats, eggs and 
refined cereals. Most everywhere we 
found the excessive use of white 
sugar condemned. Well, we ate very 
little candy, did not make much jelly 
or jam and seldom served cake or 
cookies, so it was a surprise to us 
when we found that our consumption 
of sugar just for ordinary cooking 
and table use was so great. 

Honey was the most practical sub- 
stitute for sugar but we were dis- 
couraged when we found it cost so 
much. I well remember how long the 
first 5-ounce jar lasted that night for 
supper. The last drop disappeared 
before I realized what was happen- 
ing and it had cost 15c. The next day 
I bought a pound of comb honey; 
the plate was clean at the end of the 
meal but I did manage to get a taste 
of that and, believe me, it was good. 
Well, 50c had gone and our question 
of a sugar substitute was, to our 
minds, further than ever from solu- 
tion. It seemed that honey was a de- 
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cided luxury. Neither of us had eaten 
honey more than once or twice a 
year in our own homes. The small 
jars on the grocery shelf now looked 
rather hopeless for our growing fam- 
ily. Later I came across an adver- 
tisement of a 5-pound can of honey 
at a very fair price. I sent for one, 
then for two, and in a few weeks or- 
dered a 60-pound can. Now I always 
purchase two 60-pound cans at once 
and they are gone in about four 
months. 

This “change of diet’ was not an 
easy thing for us to do. In the face of 
the opinion of all our friends and 
doctors it hardly seemed _ worth- 
while. But the results have been 
worth all the worry and trouble we 
experienced. We have had and still 
have a healthy and happy family. 
We firmly believe that our life 
would have been entirely differ- 
ent had we not had the _ cour- 
age to follow the way our common 
sense pointed. During the last Christ- 
mas vacation I took the whole gang 
to the dentist for the usual twice-a- 
year overhauling. On January 4, I 
received a bill for $3.00—and to 
think of the hundreds of dollars my 
father spent on my teeth and the 
hours I suffered from aching molars! 
In school our children have proved 
the value of our diet for it is not at 


’ 
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all unusual for more than half of 
them to go through a school year 
without being absent or tardy. One 
girl has gone through six grades in 
a row without an absence. Oh, yes, 
the children catch cold—bring it 
home from school—but it is usually 
gone the next morning after a good 
night’s sleep. Our life is a peaceful 
one; we live out of sight of neighbors 
and encourage the children to play 
by themselves. We never have a 
fight and only a few minor squabbles 
disturb the atmosphere of our happy 
everyday life. 

The greatest proportion of the 
honey we use is to sweeten a drink 
we have on the table almost every 
meal. We take about, three-quarters 
of a cup of honey, the juice of one 
lemon and two or three oranges and 
dilute with about two quarts of 
water. In summer we use ice cubes 
to make the drink cold. From the 
first we have tried never to have 
anything on the table that the chil- 
dren could not eat or drink. Natural- 
ly, coffee and tea come in this cate- 
gory so this lemon-orange-honey 
mixture has long been our standard 


_ drink. At times we add a little pine- 


apple, apricot or strawberry juice to 
vary the flavor. My wife and I are 
firm believers in the great value of 
water to the human system. This 


An informal grouping on the side lawn of our home in Lexington, Mass. (Incidentally, we live 
in the Parker Homestead, the birthplace of Capt. John Parker of the Lexington Minute Men, 
as well as Theodore Parker, the great theologian.) 
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drink gets the water and 
fruit juices into us with- 
out the possible harm 
from excessive white su- 
gar. We use milk as a 
drink at one meal every 
day. (I keep two cows for 
this purpose.) 
Honey on Cereal 


Honey on cereal is the 
next heaviest drain on 
our supply. We have a 
two-quart dripcut pitcher 
on our table in place of 
the usual sugar bowl. We 
dilute the honey with 
water—one cup of water 
to one quart of honey— 
so that it will pour readi- 
ly and not sugar in the 
bottom of the pitcher. When we are 
out of honey (which is not very oft- 
en) the wife expresses her horror in 
no uncertain terms of the speed with 
which the sugar bowl is emptied. 


We also use the honey in place of 
sugar on strawberries and grapefruit 
when they are particularly tart. 


Spinach, lettuce and other vegeta- 
bles are eaten heartily by the chil- 
dren when we use a honey-lemon 
salad dressing. In summer when we 
have a lot of lettuce in the garden, 
each member of the family has a 
small saucer of the dressing. We fold 
up a leaf of lettuce, soak one end in 
the dressing and pop it into our 
mouths. On a particularly hot day 
we pretty nearly make a meal out 
of lettuce with a dark bread-cheese 
sandwich. The dressing is made of 
about one-quarter cup of honey and 
the juice of one lemon. 


Oh, yes, our lemon and orange bill 
is pretty high but somehow I never 
regret spending money for fruits 
and vegetables. When I come out of 
the “Green Bag’”’ (the local produce 
store) laden with bundles, I always 
feel as though I had more than my 
money’s worth. And so it is with our 
honey bill; the 120 pounds cost 
just over 10c a pound at the local 
freight house. I know I am getting 
more than my money’s worth for as 
I have kept bees I know this is 
cheaper than I could “grow” the 
honey myself. 


My wife uses honey very little in 
cooking. Most of the recipes we have 
seen don’t seem to strike our fancy. 
When making apple sauce and other 
dishes taking a large amount of 
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Barbara picking berries in her Everbearing strawberry bed in 
September. Sold at 25c per pint, she cleared almost $100 from 
. 1/30th of an acre. 


sugar, she usually uses half the 
measure sugar and half honey. 


To Honey Producers Looking for 
Honey Consumers 


We live our lives pretty well by 
rote and we are probably bound by 
eating habits as much as by any. 
This means that real honey consum- 
ers can be found only among those 
persons who have an incentive to 
change their eating habits. The oth- 
ers may use a little honey now and 
then as an extra. You can reach 
many such people in places where 
“natural” products are sold—whole 
grain bread and cereals, black figs, 
unsulphured prunes, etc. I believe it 
is also necessary to have the honey 
available in larger quantities than a 
5, 8 or 16-ounce bottle. The 5-pound 
pail is excellent. The price also must 
be within reason to attract those who 
might use a quantity. 

To those who are interested in 
good health I would say: Get some 
of the many books and pamphlets on 
the subject. Your State Extension 
Service will have some free materi- 
al, and your State College Home 
Economics Department will gladly 
give you book references. Do not 
take one author’s ideas on the sub- 
ject—get at least three, then form- 
ing your own opinion, have the initi- 
ative to make the change and try it 
out for at least a year. In our case, we 
were discouraged at first for we all 
lost weight but before the end of the 
year we were all gaining again and 
felt much better. Beware of fads— 
use a varied diet—take the sugar 
bowl off the table, and replace as 
much sugar as you can with honey. 
A healthy home is a happy home. 
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Bee Venom 


E. R. Root 


A Cure for Arthritic 


and Rheumatic Ailments 


In the “Postscript” of the May, 
1938, issue of the American Bee 
Journal its field Editor, Frank C. Pel- 
lett, remarks: 


An article by Dr. Irving S. Cutter, in the 
New York Daily News of March 21, is of in 
terest to beekeepers He follows the lead of 
Dr. Beck in reporting favorably on bee stings 
for the relief of arthritis. Of one hundred 
cases so treated he reports seventeen as en 
tirely cured, eighteen as practically well, and 
thirty-eight as moderately helped. It is inter 
esting to note that bee stings do not provide 
any sure cure since one-fourth of the patients 
failed to benefit It would seem, however, 
that the results sufficiently favorable 
to offer a good deal of encouragement to pa 
tients suffering from that malady 

\ very successful physician of the writer's 
acquaintance has shown a great deal of inte? 
est in the bee sting cure and expresses confi 
dence in the remedy 


were 


Since the publication in 1935 of 
Dr. Beck’s book, ‘‘Bee Venom Thera- 
py,” the medical profession shows an 
increased and considerable interest 
in this supposedly novel method 
which is, however, of ancient origin. 
The sting of the bee and her prod- 
ucts, honey, wax and propolis, has an 
age-old history and were recognized 
for thousands of years as important 
therapeutic agents. The Bible, the 
Talmud, the sacred books of India, 
Egypt, Babylon and Persia often 
mention honey and wax as a valua- 
ble remedy for internal and external 
uses. Hippocrates, Galen, Pliny, Cel- 
sis and others recommended bee-tea, 
prepared from burned bees, as an 
excellent remedy for kidney trou- 
bles, to produce menstrual flow, for 
growing hair and many other ail- 
ments. 

The belief that the sting of the 
bee will cure arthritis and rheuma- 
tism is more widespread today than 
anyone would imagine. We must 
credit, at the present time, Dr. Bodog 
F. Beck as the world’s greatest ex- 
ponent of this treatment. In a recent 
48-page monograph, ‘‘Bee Venom as 
a Curative Substance,’ Dr. Robert 
Schwab, of Wurzburg, Germany, 
fully discusses the subject and ac- 
cepts Dr. Beck’s theory that the 
cause of arthritis and rheumatism is 
an oxidative deficiency of the tissue 
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A corner of Dr. Beck’s Library, with a col- 
lection of honeys from all parts of the world. 


cells and joints which is corrected by 
the powerful hemorrhagic (bleed- 
ing) effect of bee venom. 

Dr. Beck reports that the method 
is gradually gaining recognition by 
the medical profession. Many hospi- 
tals and private physicians use the 
treatments and all report excellent 
results. His office is daily visited by 
physicians from all over the United 
States and from abroad who marvel 
at his results. A physician from the 
State of Pennsylvania, who studied 
the method under the guidance of 
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Dr. Beck and commenced the treat- 

ments himself wrote him as follows: 
We started the treatments on April 21st and 


applied bees in acute cases which have been 
previously treated with all other methods 
without success. They all claim they are much 
better. We have two rheumatic heart cases and 
both are improving remarkably. So far we had 
25 patients and each and everyone reports 
great improvement In other words, every 
thing goes excellent. 

A prominent surgeon from New 


York State who himself was bedrid- 
den with arthritis for six months and 
tried) all other methods without ob- 
taining relief finally landed in Dr. 
Beck’s office and fully recovered af- 
ter two weeks intensive treatment 
with bee stings. Now he himself con- 
ducts a Clinic after he acquired the 
technic from Dr. Beck. In a letter to 
Dr. Beck, May 13th, 1938, he writes: 


You will remember my _ bee-clinic 
posed of four far advanced hopeless cases 


is 


com 


se 


lected because they are intelligent and willing 
to cooperate and because they are different 
types so that between them practically every 
joint is involved. They are all improved and 
have an entirely different outlook on life 
Dr. Beck has written to this Editor 
that a young physician from Penn- 
sylvania, accompanied by his nurse, 
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visited him recently. He evidenced 
great interest in the treatment. When 
Dr. Beck asked him why this inter- 
est he explained: 


My father had hundreds of colonies of bees 
and I have grown up among them, could handle 
bees and was not only not afraid of bees but 
I liked them. When I was studying in Colum 
bia University a Professor of Chemistry re 
marked that the venom of the bees is one of 
the most important therapeutic agents and 
during his recent stay in Greece he witnessed 
remarkable cures in arthritic cases with the 
sting of bees. He also expressed his surprise 
that in this country it is not used more uni 
versally against this very prevalent scourge 
My father often made the same _ statement 
When I went home for a vacation as a medi 
cal student I hunted for arthritic and rheu 
matic cases and applied bee stings to them 
and cured them all. Since I am aiegraduate 
physician I use bees extensively in my prac 
tice and cure arthritics with this method and 
in 100% of the cases I obtain a permanent 
cure. On Sundays | have sometimes 40 to 50 
cases of rheumatics coming to me from every 
part of the State. On some patients I place one 
hundred bees in one sitting. My office is full 
of discarded braces and crutches 


This is only one instance. A physi- 
cian from Los Angeles who spent 
two weeks with Dr. Beck studying 
his technic returned home and now 
devotes his entire practice to this 





The showcase of Dussourd & Filser, 960 Madison Avenue, exhibiting honeys and copies of 
Honey & Health. 
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specialty. He writes buoyant reports 
about his success. 

It seems that the poor beekeepers 
will soon lose part of their income if 
physicians will compete with them 
in treating arthritics. Dr. Beck as- 
sures this Editor that the practice 
among apiarists treating arthritics 
with bee stings is more universal 
than people believe. Dr. Beck quotes 
as an example a section of a 4000 


—" 
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word letter from a beekeeper in 
Maryland: 


Dear Dr. Beck: 

In 1933, when you asked the beekeepers to 
write in their personal experiences with bee 
stings for rheumatism I had expected to write 
my experiences but for some reason I neglect- 
ed to do so. I have always been such a busy 
beekeeper with a large family of growing 
children. I just neglected to write for lack of 
time . . A few years after my first experi- 
ence with arthritis a Mr, L., of Uniontown, 
Md., stopped my car one day and asked if it 








The showcase of Brentano’s, Fifth Avenue, New York City, the world’s largest bookstore, ex- 
hibiting copies of Honey & Health, on the day of its publication——-Photo by Gerald Alphenaar, 
New York. 
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was true that I had been cured of rheumatism 
by bee stings. I said, ‘‘Yes, why?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ 
he said, ‘‘my son, Paul, who is 15 years old 
has been very sick for over a week with rheu- 
matism.’’ He then told me that my same home 
Dr. X. was attending him every day but was 
not helping that he could see. He asked me to 


bring some bees and put them on the boy. I 
said that I would. 

That evening I took a queen cage with fif 
teen bees. The boy was in bed. One leg was 


swelled up at the knee. He could not move it 
without crying. His father said that he had to 
handle him all week like a baby. He was a 
big tall boy almost six foot. Well, while IL told 
him yarns I put eight stings on right below 
the knee. He took it gracefully and said that 
the pain was a whole lot worse on the inside 
than what the bee stings made on the outside. 


I thought that would be enough for once. | 
walked over across the room and put the cage 


of remaining bees on his bureau. I then said, 


‘*Son, in about a half hour you will feel well 
enough to get out of bed and go over to the 


bureau and feed the bees a little honey that I 
have brought along. I will put them on when 
[I come back in about two hours.’’ He said, 
‘There is no danger that [ will walk over 
there tonight. I have not been out of this 
bed for over a week. Daddy will feed the 
hees.’’ 

I left. In about two hours I returned, When 
my car stopped outside, his father came run 
ning out of a store next door and said, ‘‘Nus 
baum, what do you think! My boy got up out 
of that bed in about fifteen minutes after you 
left. It’s marvelous!’’ Then he cried. Sure 
enough the was actually downstairs. He 
could walk could kick that leg around 
any way pain. 

The next day Dr. X came rushing in 
the boy. With a surprised look he remarked 
*‘Say, you must have got well quick. What did 
you do?’’ The patient replied that he had got 
Mr. Nusbaum to put some bee stings on. The 
Doe replied, *‘Well then you ddén’t need me.’’ 


hoy 
and 
without 


to see 


They laughed and the Doctor reddened up in 
his face, grabbed up his satchel and hurried 
out. That got to be quite a joke on Dr. X. It 
got in the local papers. Everybody for many 
miles around jokingly would call me Doc Nus 
baum. 

Dr. Beck adds that Dr. Cutter’s 
report of 73% ‘definite improve- 


ment” of arthritics has been based on 
treatments with injectable bee ven- 
om. The effect of the injectable bee 
venom which is considerably tam- 
pered with not only by the extrac- 
tion of important elements but also 
by the addition of drugs to produce 
local anesthesia cannot even be com- 
pared with the potency of venom ob- 
tained from live bees through the 
direct application of their stings. In- 
jectable bee venom is a denatured 
substance and it is not surprising 
that the reports of cures with even 
an identical preparation not only va- 
ry but are often contradictory. The 
results referred to by Dr. Cutter are 
reports which were published in the 
Annals of Internal Medicine pub- 
lished by The American College of 
Physicians (January, 1938) from the 
Department of Medicine of Cornell 
University Medical College, New 
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York City. For the experiments a 
German bee venow preparation 
“‘Apicosan’’ was used. 

In an article in the Medical Clinics 
of North America (November, 1937, 
page 1617) we find the following 
statement: “We have been testing 
this form of treatment for the past 
six months at the clinic on arthritis 
at the Hospital for the Ruptured and 
Crippled. To date we have noted an 
undeniable improvement in several 
cases that had been very resistant 
to every other form of treatment.” 

Later in the same article there is 
a comment: “An attempt has been 
made to prepare bee venom arti- 
ficially and this is now available in 
the form of Apicosan. This would be 
an ideal method of adminfstering 
bee venom but so far the results with 
it in our clinic have been unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

These two reports are clearly con- 
tradictory and entertain a doubt as to 
the correctness of one report or the 
faulty technic of the other. With live 
bees the results never vary and the 
percentage of cures are incompara- 
bly higher and also speedier. The 
regrettable part is that the technic 
requires a physician - beekeeper 
which is reminiscent of the color of 
the blue moon. The approximately 
ten million arthritics in this country 
will never gain their salvation until 
medical men become more interested 
in beekeeping. Arthritis and rheu- 
matism is today one of the most im- 
portant social, economical, industri- 
al and humanitarian problems. 

More power to Dr. Beck! 


Note: Dr. Beck would caution beekeepers 
not to treat patients themeselves with bee 
stings without. the supervision or control of 
their physicians, He will be only too glad to 


supply all information on the subject to any 
physician interested in the therapy. Inquiries 
may be sent to Dr. Bodog F. Beck, 116 East 
58th Street, New York City, with a_ self-ad 


dressed envelope for reply. 


Just as we go to press the follow- 
ing has come to hand. It is not often 
that we place much credence in 
newspaper reports of activities con- 
nected with the bee business, but we 
have before us a copy of an item in 
the Dallas (Texas) Morning News 
of Friday, July 8. As it is in harmony 
with what has appeared in our col- 
umns we give it here for what it is 
worth: 


Get Stung, Say Beekeepers, If You Want to 
Cure Your Rheumatism, and Cite Cases 


Ask any Dallas bee man what to do for a 
case of rheumatism or neuritis, and he will 
say: ‘‘Get stung.’’ 


(Continued on page 526) 
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From the Field of Experience 





THE BEE-SCOOTER 


J. F. Dunn 


The metal bee-escape, if the 
springs are properly adjusted, will 
clear bees from supers but the great 
fault is it is too slow in operation. 
The first bee-escape boards sent out 
by supply dealers were equipped 








Top view of bee-scooter showing into which 
bees pass through wire cones. 


with one escape in the center of the 
board, and some have never gotten 
away from that idea. After using es- 
capes so placed, we noticed that 
where little pieces of propolis on the 
edges of supers gave daylight the 
tongues of bees were busy sticking 
through the edges of the supers. It 
occurred to the writer that the prop- 
er place for the escape was near the 
edges and not in the center of the 
board. Even with two escapes to each 
board it takes a long time for sever- 
al thousand bees to get out. They 
must have some ventilation but a 
strip of netting 6” wide across the 
center of the board gives just a little 
too much. We do not want them too 


comfortable, neither do we _ want 
them spending time trying to get 
through the netting, or passing hon- 
ey to the bees below. The 18-wire 
escapes gives just the right amount 
of ventilation and when the bees 
once enter the cone they scoot right 
down to liberty. 

This arrangement is made in two 
sections. The lower section might be 
described as a shallow super 1% 
inches deep. This with the board of 
%g inch stuff is placed under the su- 
pers to be removed. The bottom of 
the escapes should reach to within 
5g of an inch of the top-bars of su- 
pers not to be removed. This will 
prevent any of the points striking 
burr combs below. 

The cone of hardwood and the 
piece of wood at its side shows the 
hollow to fit snugly over the cone. 
Both are turned in a lathe. To make 
the cone escape, cut a piece of wire 





Bottom view of scooter showing wire screen 
cones. 


netting (copper preferred) 2%” 
square, place the netting on the cone 
(centered), hit it a sharp crack with 
a hammer, press it slightly and give 
it a few twists and the quick work- 
ing escape is made. 

The reader may wonder why we 
make the scooter in two parts. We 
make the side pieces of the super in- 
ner unit of %”x1%” and cut them 
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*;” longer than the top-bar of the 
shallow super. The end of the lower 
unit is *”"x1%”. This gives room to 
lay a fat comb of honey flatwise over 
the top of the brood frames for win- 
ter stores for any colony that needs 
it, and to save the bother of feeding. 
A few wood sections of wooden bar- 
rel hoops go over the comb before 
putting on the packing. 
Ridgeway, Ontario. 
eee 


DEMAREEING AND DOUBLE 
BROOD-CHAMBERS 


E. S. Miller 


I was interested in your remarks, 
page 360 of the June, 1938 Glean- 
ings, concerning the Demaree meth- 
od of swarm control in the produc- 
tion of extracted honey. I hope I 
may be pardoned for disagreeing 
with you when you say that the 
brood is to be set up after swarm 
cells are started. Demareeing should 
be viewed as a preventive rather 
than a cure for the swarming fever. 
Its success depends upon its being 
applied, not here and there to a col- 
ony starting queen cells, but to the 
whole yard before there is any at- 
tempt to swarm. Furthermore, the 
system can not be used effectively 
with a double brood-chamber. 

Suppose in a yard of, say, 60 colo- 
nies the beekeeper examines the 
brood either by removing the combs 
or tipping up the hives and looking 
for queen cells from below. He finds 
four or five colonies with cells and 
then Demarees. In another week a 
half-dozen others will need treatment 
and later still more will be making 
preparations to swarm. With a num- 
ber of outyards it will be impossible 
for him to keep up with the work 
and before the season is over a large 
percentage will have swarmed with 
or without the knowledge of the bee- 
keeper. 

On the other hand, let us suppose 
that the entire yard had been syste- 
matically Demareed when the brood 
nests became crowded and before the 
colonies had acquired the swarming 
impulse. No further attention would 
then have been necessary with re- 
spect to the lower brood-nest for at 
least three weeks. Barring attempts 
at supersedure, there would be no 
Swarming until the brood-chamber 
iS again filled, at which time the op- 
eration may be repeated if necessary. 

By this method an efficient oper- 
ator and helper can, in an ordinary 
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season, easily care for at least 500 
colonies and largely increase the 
yield per colony, whereas with in- 
termittent work and _ consequent 
swarming it would be difficult to 
handle half that number. 

As to the double brood-chamber, 
which is now being largely advocat- 
ed, I have not found it satisfactory 
after numerous trials. It means 
handling twice the number of combs 
whenever the brood is inspected or 
when search is made for the queen. 
When not gathering nectar the bees 
busy themselves in tearing down the 
combs along the lower bottom-bar 
and near the hive entrance, resulting 
in imperfect and damaged combs 
which, when later placed above, be- 
come filled with drone cells. Also, 
unless the two parts of the brood- 
chamber are occasionally reversed, 
queen cells are often started along 
the lower edge of| the upper set of 
combs and swarming results. 

I realize that with a “non-swarm- 
ing’ strain of bees much less difficul- 
ty may be encountered, but with the 
general run of bees with queens 
reared from swarm cells, there is al- 
most sure to be more or less swarm- 
ing, even with double brood-cham- 
bers. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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ORGANIZATION IS THE ANSWER 


N. A. Olssen 


I wonder if I may have the op- 
portunity to express my thoughts 
and sentiment in your magazine in 
answer to Fred E. Kunkel, “Short 
Talk on Selling’’, and Bruce L. More- 
house, “I Take Exception’’, both ap- 
pearing in the May issue. 

The main thing to keep in mind 
in any kind of profession or trade is, 
to plan your work and then work 
your plan. Mr. Kunkel’s ideas are 
very good as far as they go, but 
could be used only by the smaller 
beekeeper, and has a tendency to 
make a peddler out of professional 
men. It is very true that a man can 
learn anything, but merchandising 
is a profession or a trade just like 
beekeeping, and should be left to 
people who understand the job. It is 
unusual to find a man successful in 
several lines of endeavor. 

I can really understand and sym- 
pathize with Mr. Morehouse, regard- 
ing chain stores. The chain stores al- 
ways try to buy as cheaply as possi- 
ble and are great for beating down 
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Root of fireweed dug at Chelsea, Quebec, 1917. 
Photo by Sladen. Much reduced. 


the price, putting one man against 
the other in order to do so. Price is 
always the first consideration when 
buying merchandise that does not 
carry a national advertising label, 
or merchandise that has been ap- 
proved by the Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. I market my honey in 
four states and have had almost 
identical experiences with Mr. More- 
house. 

True, we need purity supervision, 
sales regulations, and mostly a com- 
petent non-profiting sales advertis- 
ing organization that will benefit 
each individual beekeeper as well as 
the honey packers and others con- 
nected with the bee industry. Such a 
plan was presented by me at a bee- 
keepers’ meeting in Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, about two months ago, and the 
plans, or outline of the plan was 
given to Prof. H. F. Wilson, of the 
University of Wisconsin, for approv- 
al to work in with the American 
Honey Institute. I voiced my opinion 


at that time, and will say the same . 


thing in this column, that the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute is the organiza- 
tion to put this plan over successful- 
ly. But, they have to get out of the 
rut and use modern methods of ad- 
vertising, and instead of the Institute 
going out begging for donations like 
it is now, the beekeepers and pack- 
ers, supply houses, and others con- 
nected with the bee industry would 
be begging the American Honey In- 
stitute to support them in their ad- 
vertising. 

Honey production and proper ad- 
vertising go hand in hand. We are 
producing only one-fourth of the 
honey the public could consume. The 
proper advertising campaign would 
make the public honey-conscious, 
and that is what it takes to sell hon- 
ey. Make the public honey-conscious 
and every beekeeper would feel like 
expanding in production if he was 
assurea of a profitable market for 
his crops, and had support in his 
marketing problems. 

It will do a lot of you beekeepers 
good to read the article by Mr. More- 
house in May Gleanings. Read it sev- 
eral times and especially his last par- 
agraph “So what?” and also the arti- 
cle by Mr. L. E. Sawyer, in the 
American Bee Journal of May. 

Las Animas, Colo. 


GROWTH OF FIREWEED 


C. B. Gooderham, Dominion Apiarist 


Under ‘‘Comments”’ in the June 
issue of Gleanings, Mr. J. F. Dunn 
asks a question re growth habits of 
fireweed. About twenty years ago 
the late Mr. F. W. L. Sladen made a 
careful study of the growth and hab- 
its of this plant, and the writer had 
the privilege of being associated with 
him in this work. At that time fire- 
weed was very abundant in the Gati- 
neau Valley near Ottawa and a small 
apiary was established in this area 
for the work concerned. 

One particular phase of the study 
was to select strong healthy plants 
and to dig up their entire root sys- 
tem. This required far more work 
and care than was anticipated but 
the results were ample reward for 
the extra work. It was found that a 
fireweed plant sends out an exten- 
sive underground root system from 
which new plants are _ produced. 
Some of the roots measured at least 
thirty feet in length with new plants 
at irregular distances apart. These 
can be seen on the roots in the cen- 
ter of the accompanying picture, a 
long root encircling the picture. It 
was also found that the life of an in- 
dividual plant was approximately 
three years and then it began to die, 
but new plants continued to develop 
from its roots. It is quite possible 
that as the older plants die off the 
root system continues to push out 
to even greater length than that dis- 
covered by Mr. Sladen. As _ these 
plants send out roots in all direc- 
tions, and as each old plant dies off, 
each root develops into a system of 
its own. This fact would account for 
the dense growth where the differ- 
ent root systems are criss-crossed in 
every direction. 

In the area under observation and 
on land that had been burned over 
during the early part of the same 
year, many small plants of fireweed 
were found and dug up. These had 
not yet developed a very extensive 
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root system and it was assumed that 
these were young plants which had 
developed from seed. This perhaps 
explains why fireweed is usually at 
its best the second and third years 
following a fire. 


With regard to the gradual disap- 
pearance of this plant a few years 
after a fire, Mr. Sladen attributed 
this to two factors: (1), the normal 
dying off of old plants after three 
years of age, and (2) the choking out 
of the young plants by other growth. 
Apparently, however, the root sys- 
tem, which, by the way, may be shal- 
low or deep depending upon the na- 
ture of the soil, and possibly the seed 
retain their vitality for many years 
and as soon as the land is again 
cleared of secondary growth by fire 
the fireweed springs into growth 
again. 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


J. F. Dunn 


Well, here is the old question—do 
bees send out scouts to select a home 
before swarming or when cluster- 
ing? I think they do. 


A number of years ago I moved 
about 100 colonies from a location on 
Kings Highway No 3. I left a few 
hives there, ‘empties’, and they 
caught runaway swarms, three of 
them. I placed several hives in the 
lot and no bees. One day my assist- 
ant called my attention to a few bees 
that were cleaning out one of the 
empty hives. It wasn’t long before 
a big swarm came along and entered 
this hive. Three or more hives were 
filled in the same way. And how else 
would one account for this? 


About two weeks ago I noticed 
about a dozen bees exploring the 
cracks between the shingles of my 
bungalow. The building is covered 
with shingles. I was sitting on the 
porch where I do the most of my 
writing and the bees were within a 
few feet of me. In a little while a 
man came to see me and asked 
what could be done to get rid of a 
swarm of bees that were clustered 
on his store. On account of a severe 
accident that prevents me leaving 
home and knowing that there was no 
one in this little town of 1200 in- 
habitants who would be of any use 
to him, I advised him to turn the 
hose on the bees and wash them 
down, and then spray the spot after 
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they left. The bees left but for three 
days those scouts were buzzing 
around me and exploring every lit- 
tle opening between the shingles. 


Getting Rid of Ants 


In the question department of 
Gleanings appears an inquiry on 
how to get rid of ants. While run- 
ning a honey stand on the highway 
we were troubled with ants crawl- 
ing over the counters on the three 
sides. On the Common near us there 
was a lot of tansy. We gathered a 
bunch of it and rubbed it over the 
counters slightly bruising the weeds. 
Exit ants. A colony would occasion- 
ally start a nest on the top of the 
honey board, and under the cover. 
We took a bunch of the tansy, 
crushed it and left the weed under 
the outer cap. The ants left and never 
came back. 


Using Combs of Candied Honey 


We laid the candied combs over 
the brood combs, and in an empty 
super we placed a feeder pail filled 
with water. The candied combs were 
emptied in a short time. 


At a meeting of beekeepers in the 
state of Oregon it was pointed out 
that bees are wiser than we imagine. 
They seem to have learned there is 
clover rich in nectar and clover poor 
in nectar and they greatly prefer to 
gather stores from the former. Al- 
sike clover, which in our locality is 
queen of the whole clover family, 
has a nectar content of 56.3 per cent; 
ladina has 48.6 per cent; crimson 
clover, 47.7 per cent; and red clover 
has only 34.5 per cent. Sweet clover 
and alfalfa are not quoted. In this 
locality alfalfa might be rated tem- 
peramental. For several years there 
has been quite an area of it near our 
bees and about one year in five they 
would pass over it to work on clo- 
vers farther on. Our farmers do not 
take kindly to sweet clover. As to 
the richness of the nectar in sweet 
clover bloom, from our experience 
we would say the white is fully the 
equal of alsike and the yellow a 
few points less. We give this judg- 
ment after several years of observa- 
tion. To sum it all up we say “Bees 
are wise creatures.”’ They would not 
waste time to gather from the flower 
that was poorest in nectar content, 
while others that were rich were 
equally available. We wonder if we 
are as wise as the bees? 

Ridgeway, Ontario. 
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A Confab 


By the Editors 





Since the appearance of July Con- 
fab some interesting contributions on 
the abnormal supersedure of queens 
have been received which seem to 
warrant the continuance of the dis- 
cussion in this issue, at least. And so, 
before attempting to summarize the 
discussions that have appeared thus 
far on this subject we will hear, 
first, from an English beekeeeper, R. 
O. B. Manley, author of an exceed- 
ingly interesting and_ instructive 
book which appeared in 1936, enti- 
tled, ‘‘Honey Production in the Brit- 
ish Isles.” 

English Beekeeper Presents Views 
on Supersedure 

a few remarks from an Eng- 
beekeeper of a good many years’ 
experience may be of some little interest 
in regard to the subject of the superse- 
dure of queens in packages. 

In the first place, a package is an al- 
together unnatural product. It is made 
by violent interference with the ordinary 
economy of the hive. The shaken bees 
are given a queen that is strange to them 
while they are in a state of completely 
hopeless queenlessness. They must accept 
her, but very frequently become dissat- 
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isfied with her and so commence the 
process of supersedure. 
Taking it as granted that the intro- 


duced queen is young, vigorous, and has 
no disability of any kind, why do the 
bees become dissatisfied with her? While 
considering this it is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep clearly in mind that bees 
do not think about this or any other mat- 
ter. All their actions are instinctive and 
uneonscious reactions to stimuli, and in 
order to understand the actions of bees 
we must look for the stimuli which cause 
them. 

Now one of the instincts which have 
become implanted in the hive-bee during 
the ages through which the insect has 
passed is that of supersedure. When a 
queen fails to supply the colony with suf- 
ficient eggs to satisfy the full require- 
ments of that colony, this fact, appar- 
ently, acts as a stimulus to set the bees 
to rearing a new queen. There are other 
circumstances which so act. Cut off the 
hind leg of a queen and this will act as a 
stimulus to queen-raising in exactly the 
same manner. 

Now regarding packages and why 
these so often supersede their queens. It 


is known definitely that the same queen 
that may be superseded by a package will 
usually be permanently accepted by a 
nucleus; so we know that the fault is not 
in the queen herself, as dissociated from 
her situation. What, then, is the reason? 

I have had some little experience with 
packages in this country, and have had 
exactly the same trouble here as readers 
of “Gleanings” have had in America and 
elsewhere. Though there was always a 
percentage of supersedure, 1 found that 
that percentage was enormously greater 
when the packages were hived upon 
drawn-out comb. When hived on founda 
tion only, and fed at once supersedure 
was not at all a serious matter. When 
hived on foundation and not fed for a 
few days, or only fed just enough to in- 
sure that bees should not starve should 
the weather be too bad for flight, super- 
sedure was virtually negligible. 

I deduced from this that an artificial- 
ly made swarm, such as a package, which 
has been confined for some time in a 
cage with plenty of food, as is the case 
in question, and containing bees of all 
ages, is in the position to both build 
comb and secrete brood food coprvuusly, 
just as with a natural swarm. Now a 
natural swarm when not supplied with 
foundation, as is the case when left to its 
own devices, must build combs before the 
queen can lay eggs, and the queen can 
only lay eggs as fast as comb is con- 
structed. Such a queen cannot lay very 
fast for a while after being hived, 
whether she be hived on drawn comb or 
not. She is in the swarming state. Her 
ovaries are shrunken and her egg _ pro- 
duction is in abeyance. In other words, 
she has not been fed for rapid egg-pro 
duction, the workers’ instinct accounting 
for this. It is true that in the case of a 
natural swarm hived on comb, the bees 
do not supersede; but L think that the 
queen being their own, and having actu 
ally been reduced in her egg-laying by 
the bees themselves before issue of the 
swarm, we need, not argue from this fact 
to that of an artificial package. 

A package is hived upon drawn-out 
combs; the bees are full of energy; plen- 
ty of brood-food is ready, and wax can 
be rapidly produced. They quickly clean 
up a large brood-nest; foragers are car- 
rying in pollen in large quantities. (1 
have seen packages imported from France 
carrying in pollen within half-an-hour 
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of being hived on drawn comb. But the 
queen has been idle for days; she cannot 
respond to the sudden stimulus of being 
caressed and fed; in a word, she does not 
lay well, but reproduces the actions of a 
queen that is worn out or otherwise de- 
elining in vitality. 

We know that such a condition in a 
queen will usually act upon a normal col- 
ony as a stimulus to cell-building and su- 
persedure ; how much more, then, should 
it act in that manner in the case of a 
package in which great capacity for rear- 
ing brood, and ample brood-nest area 1s 
combined with a queen whose actions 
in every way counterfeit those of a fail 
ing queen. 

If placed upon foundation and heavi- 
ly fed, comb is'so rapidly drawn out that 
though the immediate strain on the 
queen’s laying power is less, and conse- 
quently supersedure is far less common, 
vet only when a queen can come rapidly 
into full laying can she fully satisfy the 
instinets of the colony. There are num- 
erous supersedures, even in this ease, 
and it may well be that these take place 
when queens are somewhat slow to re- 
spond to feeding for egg production. 

There is one experiment I hope to try 
next year which should go far to eluci- 
date the mystery. Perhaps some Ameri- 
can colleagues would like to try it also. 
It is that of hiving a few packages on 
starters only, and very narrow starters 
at that. After the queen comes into full 
lav, frames with foundation ean, of 
course, be added, for only about five or 
six frames are needed for a package to 
start on. 

R. O. B. Manley, 
Benson, Oxford, England. 


Supersedure in Packages Put on 
Combs vs. Foundation 


Mr. Manley gives us much food 
for thought. What he says regarding 
queens introduced to packages hived 
on combs of foundation vs. packages 
hived on drawn combs is in line with 
the following observation made by a 
Wisconsin beekeeper, W. J. Blume, 
who says: 

Every time I hive swarms or packages 
on' drawn combs they will supersede their 
queens in a short time, while those hived 
on full sheets of foundation will not. 
Others may have better luck then | 
have had in the past seven years. 

W. J. Blume, 
Sarona, Wis. 


Thinks Southern Queens are Good 


While some have said that a cer- 
tain percentage of queens from 
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breeders are inferior, Mr. B. P. 
Sieber, Belle Ellen, Ala., thinks 
queens bred by commercial queen 
breeders are superior to any that 
are raised naturally by the bees. Here 
is Mr. Sieber’s letter: 


I note in reading “Confab’’ that there 
is a diversity of opinion regarding the 
value of queens produced from the egg, 
and those produced by the grafting meth- 
od. 

I am not a breeder, and have no stock 
with any producer of queens and package 
bees. I operate only a few colonies as a 
hobby, and produce a little honey for 
home use and the home market. I wish 
to say in behalf of breeders that for a 
number of years I have ordered from 
well established southern breeders, from 
one to a half dozen queens per year for 
replacing mis-mated queens and all of 
these proved to be as good as the queens 
raised by the bees themselves through 
natural swarming, 

In facet, the best queen I ever had was 
from one of our southern breeders. She 
was introduced to a full colony in April, 
1932. Her bees were gentle, industrious, 
and did not swarm until the year 1935, 
and the colony headed by her was one of 
my best producers each year. If any one 
should ask if I am sure this was the 
same queen introduced in 1932, my an- 
swer is yes. I clipped her when intro 
duced, and when superseded in 1935 I 
broke up her colony into four nuclei and 
raised four queens from the natural cells. 
Two of the colonies headed by her daugh- 
ters were sold the next year. The two I 
kept were not as good in all respects as 
their mother, especially in respect to 
non-swarming. Probably they did not 
meet as good drones as their mother did. 
When I made up nuclei the old clipped 
queen was left with one of the nuclei 
which also contained one capped cell. 
When I examined this nuclei a week later 
the virgin had emerged and the old 
clipped queen was still on one of the 
combs, then again seven days later the 
young queen was laying, and the old 
queen had disappeared. 

My notion is that if queens from graft- 
ed larva are good in full colonies they 
should also be as good as any for pack- 
ages. Bees to be built up need normal 
conditions. If there is no neetar and pol- 
len in the field I think a comb containing 
some of this natural food should be pro- 
vided to boost them along, but I do not 
know anything about package bees as I 
am just an observer—what you might 
eall a “back-lotter.” 

B. P. Sieber, 
Belle Ellen, Ala. 
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Spinster 





The fields are full of 
clover bloom, alsike and 
sweet clover blending, 
to make the air richly 
fragrant, but there are 
nat the usual myriads 
of honeybees garnering 
nectar, and singing as most females 
do, as they work. To my mind, half 
the beauty is gone, lacking their 
drowsy, crooning music. And this is 
perhaps the first time anyone has ac- 
cused females of being crooners. 
Mowing-machines are clattering and 
clacking all about, and we have the 
added, sweet, new-mown-hay aroma. 
Old Mother Earth says it with flow- 
ers; gives thanks to Nature’s God 
with sweet incense wafting heaven- 
ward. 

Honey-Boy is home from Cornwall 
for his holidays, the mill in which he 
works, closing down for over two 
weeks. How glad we were to wel- 
come him, and how glad he is to 
spend every free minute out in the 
open air! 

A neighbor, noticing as we do the 
scarcity of bees, said to him, “I wish 
you were back home again, keeping 
bees. My garden has never been so 
good since you gave up the bee busi- 
ness.”’ Yes, the honeybee is the farm- 
er’s benefactor, a necessary ‘thing 
for the success of his business, co- 
operating as it does with Mother Na- 
ture. 


Honey-Boy has been going over 
his honey equipment carefully, and 
I notice he is setting aside several 
ten-frame hives. Being curious — 
strange to say, being a woman—I 
asked the reason, and will let you in 
on his big idea. 

A farmer-neighbor, living near 
him, said to him, “I know where 
there is a swell bee-tree. There must 
be oodles of honey for the bees have 
been there for five years, I am cer- 
tain.’”’ That sounded pretty attractive 
to an ex-beeman, and armed with a 
big cross-cut saw, they hied wood- 
ward, and after trudging several 
miles, reached their objective —a 
majestic elm, seemingly hollow for 
some distance down. 

With only about a foot of the saw 
to play on, so great was the diameter 
of the tree, they set to work. Believe 
me, it was no easy task. Perspiration 
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Jane Says: 





soon dripped from their 
faces, their hands grew 
hot, their bent backs 
ached, but at last ’twas 
done. The mighty wood- 
land monarch lay low. 
Then Honey-Boy called 
upon his lore of bee-craft, subdued 
the irate buzzing bees, and drove 
them forth while they rifled the 
storehouse. And what of the oodles 
of honey? They got about five 
pounds of the darkest, most inferior 
grade of honey for their pains. 

But how Honey-Boy got his big 
idea was this; he saw, left behind, a 
cluster of beautiful, golden Italians 
soon to fall a prey to heavy frost, 
and decided then and there to hunt 
for bees, instead of for honey, in the 
near future. Hence those ten-frame 
hives to be transported east with 
him. 

He declares that big tree must 
have been a sort of bee-sanctuary, 
but that no swarm survived a winter 
there. In fact, if you will pardon an 
Irishism, no swarm wintering there 
wintered, but was frozen. “Such 
swarms are common as there are 
many bee-yards, and there may be 
“method in his madness.” I would 
think, when package bees are so 
cheap, this way seems like paying 
dear for bees, but one good thing 
about it, he will save the lives of 
many busy little workers, if his 
hunting succeeds. 

I do not believe any run-away 
swarm can survive our forty-below 
winters, and he thinks few can sur- 
vive down there. Are these not 
maverick bees, with nobody’s brand? 
Why not? then, rather than leave 
them to freeze and starve, gather 
them into a warm home, feed them 
bountifully, and reap the benefit? 


I am afraid there will not be much 
competition afforded by the neigh- 
bor who had one leg amputated. His 
new leg is troubling him greatly. He 
just hasn’t confidence in it, and stays 
by the old crutches. He can never 
make a quick get-away, the sort I am 
most proficient in, and as yet, hesi- 
tates about making beekeeping his 
profession. Ij believe it is a calling, 
and be sure you are called before 
you go into the business seriously, 
say I—Spinster Jane. 
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American Honey Institute Notes 





Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! There’s not 
much time left! Not much time to 
get plans underway for cooperating 
to make honey a more popular food. 
At the time of writing, reports indi- 
cate that the honey harvest this year 
will greatly exceed that of last sea- 
son. This, of course, means that we 
will have to double our efforts to 
keep our product before the public 
at all times. Competition hasn’t de- 
creased—buying power fluctuates— 
capacity to consume food remains 
the same. 

With all of these thoughts in mind, 
American Honey Institute has 
planned two important programs— 
the FIFTH NATIONAL HONEY 
RECIPE CONTEST and the HONEY 
HARVEST WEEK. The Institute can 
reach and. does reach a large num- 
ber of people and through the con- 
tacts it makes, succeeds in accom- 
plishing its aims; yet, if each of you, 
whether you are an Institute member 
or not, will plan Harvest Week and 
Contest publicity in your communi- 
ty, the success of these programs and 
the benefits to the industry in gener- 
al as well as to yoursélf will be 
greatly increased. 


This year the contest is different. 
All the contestant has to do is to 
send in her favorite honey recipe or 
menu or both according to the rules 
and classes of the contest. Then too, 
there is a special class and separate 
prizes for 4-H Club girls. We hope 
this is a start toward making the 
homemakers of tomorrow honey 
conscious. A quantity of the rules 
and list of prizes is available, by 
writing to the American Honey Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisc. We urge that 
you distribute these to people out- 
side the beekeeping fraternity since 
the purpose of the contest is to help 
increase the use of honey. This can 
be done best by contacting those 
homemakers who are not constant 
or well-informed users of honey. 

Those of you who are on the mail- 
ing list of American Honey Institute 
have already received sample copies 
of the contest rules and list of prizes, 
window streamers for use during 
Harvest Week, information on how 
supplies of these may be secured. 

_ Those not or. the Institute’s mail- 
ing list, we invite to join with us in 
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promoting these two programs. The 
Institute will gladly welcome you as 
a member or will send samples and 
prices of the promotion helps upon 
request. For five cents, a copy of 
the special Contest—Harvest Week 
issue of Institute Inklings may be 
obtained. 

The window streamers are de- 
signed primarily for use in stores 
during Harvest Week (October 24- 
29). However, this does not limit 
their use. There are many others you 
will think of to help accomplish the 
purpose of the Week. 

During the nation-wide promotion 
of such programs as these when 
honey is being emphasized, it is well 
to capitalize on the honey conscious- 
ness that is created. This can be done 
by distributing leaflets giving infor- 
mation on how to use honey. If you 
do not have samples, send your re- 
quest to American Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Honey Menu and Recipe Contest 


sponsored by 
American Honey Instytute 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Over $200 in cash. 
Many Other Valuable Prizes! 


Rules 


1. Each person may enter any one 
or all classes but may submit only 
one recipe in each class entered. 

2. Put each recipe and menu on a 
separate card or paper measuring 
4”x6”. 

3. Put your name and address 
on a separate card or paper and at- 
tach it to the entries with a paper 
clip or rubber band. 

4. Entries must be postmarked not 
later than midnight, October 1, 1938. 

5. Mail entries to American Hon- 
ey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 

6. No entries will be returned and 
all will be considered property of 
American Honey Institute. 

The classes are divided as follows: 
Class A. Holiday Cookies; Class 
B. Sauces or Toppings for Ice Cream, 
Puddings, etc.; Class C. Menus for 
One Day. Recipes for the dishes con- 
taining honey must accompany the 
menus. 

Lack of space prevents further de- 
tails. Write American Honey Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisc., for full details. 
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Editorials 





1938 Crop Not So As this page of the 
Large After All last form goes to 

press the very lat- 
test reports indicate that this year’s 
crop may not be as large as the early 
estimates indicated. It also appears 
that some beekeepers are selling and 
have sold their honey at ruinous 
prices. Gleanings believes that pro- 
ducers should hold until the honey 
market finally seeks its level and 
that level may not be so much below 
last year, early reports to the con- 
trary. Remember that we have real 
white clover honey this year for 
which there is always a good de- 
mand. The report on page 506 this 
issue was printed on the first form 
before very late returns had come in. 


The Need of a Honey Institute 


If there ever was a time when we 
needed an organization like the 
American Honey Institute to pro- 
claim the virtues of honey for chil- 
dren, babies, old people, and others 
with impaired digestion, that time is 
now. The national per capita con- 
sumption of 120 pounds of sugar and 
1% pounds of honey is all out of pro- 
portion. If we consider the fact that 
honey goes into the blood stream al- 
most immediately while ordinary 
sugar must be transformed by the 
slow process of digestion, honey has 
virtue that sugar does not have. 


Top Supering During these days 
Means Less La-_ when honey is hav- 
bor in Extracting ing rather a hard 
time competing for 
its rightful first 
place among the multitude of sweets 
it is very necessary to cut out all un- 
necessary production costs in order 
to realize a living margin of profit. 
Placing supers on top, as needed, 
instead of underneath, next to the 
brood chamber, saves a great deal of 
time and back-breaking labor. With 
the old, or so-called orthodox system 
of supering it is necessary, each time 
a fresh super is added, to lift off the 
filled and partly-filled supers to give 
the fresh super at the bottom of the 
pile, then, to lift the filled and part- 
ly-filled supers back on the hive. 


Top supering, during a normal 
honey flow results in well-filled fat 


combs. The old method of supering 
frequently results in a large percent- 
age of partly-filled combs. 

It is obvious that more labor is re- 
quired to extract a given amount of 
honey in partly-filled combs than is 
required to extract the same amount 
in well-filled combs. Furthermore, 
fat combs are easier to uncap. We 
have observed this as well as other 
distinct advantages during the past 
six seasons we have been supering 
on top. 


Top Supering Not until this sea- 
for Comb Honey son have we tried 

producing comb 
honey by the top-supering method. 
It works. In fact, this method is 
much simpler than the old, so-called 
orthodox method, and, provided con- 
ditions are favorable for comb honey 


‘production, it results in well filled 


and capped sections. 

The fresh super given is added on 
top, instead of underneath, or direct- 
ly over the brood chamber. We find 
that strong colonies will work up 
into supers placed on top, as more 
storage space is needed. This cer- 
tainly simplifies supering. It is nec- 
essary to remove supers as soon as 
all sections are capped. 


Present Status 
of American 
Honey Institute 


Owing to the poor 
year of 1937 and 
lack off funds, the 
American Honey 
Institute was compelled to reduce its 
budget and likewise its staff. Miss 
Mercedes Cranston and Miss Willa 
Goodman, members of the old staff, 
were retained on part time. Mrs. 
Malitta F. Jensen was given a leave 
of absence. Later on she resigned and 
Mrs. Harriet Grace has been appoint- 
ed to take her place, on part time. 
Professor H. F. Wilson still remains 
as Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

For the past few months the Insti- 
tute has been able to function at 
Madison, but on a greatly reduced 
budget. Prof. Wilson hopes it will be 
able to continue until the annual 
meeting in New Orleans, when dif- 
ferences, if any, can be adjusted. 
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Honey Jelly It is perhaps well 
Misbranded to remind our 

readers that a very 
beautiful jelly can be made by using 
honey in place of sugar, and the jelly 
will carry the honey flavor. Of 
course, the housewife must use pec- 
tin or Certo, a commercial product, 
in order to make the mixture “jell.” 
The ruling of the Department of Ag- 
riculture is that nothing can be 
called “‘jelly’’ unless cane sugar or 
corn sugar is used, and the Depart- 
ment has ruled that a product of- 
fered for sale as honey jelly is tech- 
nically misbranded. 

If enough pressure were brought 
to bear, the Department would prob- 
ably be willing to insert the word 
“honey.” If this were permissable, 
then a product known as real honey 
jelly could be sold as such, and under 
that name. 

Anyone interested should com- 
municate direct with Mr. Walter S. 
Frisbie, Chairman of the Committee 
on Food Standards, Food and Drug 
Administration, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 


eee 
Double Brood- During the past 
chamber Colo- few years. bee- 


keepers from dif- 
ferent parts of the 
country have _in- 
quired whether it 
is possible to produce comb honey 
over double brood-chamber colonies. 
We have had to reply that we did not 
know from actual experience. How- 
ever, a few beekeepers have report- 
ed success. 

This year we are giving the idea 
a good try-out. Thus far we have 
been successful; in fact, in one comb 
honey apiary with single and double 
brood-chambers our best producing 
colony has a deep food-chamber, or 
what is commonly called a double 
brood-chamber colony. Such a colo- 
ny has more comb space for brood- 
rearing than a single brood-chamber 
colony. The larger brood-chamber is 
not so likely to cause congestion, 
which is said to be the prime cause 
of swarming. 

The double brood-chamber has an- 
other advantage, viz., it has more 
comb space for the storage of pollen 
and there is less likelihood of pollen 
being carried up into the sections. 

Obviously, conditions must be un- 
usually favorable for bees to store 
comb honey, regardless of the type 
of hive used. It is a sheer waste of 


nies for Comb 
Honey 
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time to attempt comb honey produc- 
tion unless there is a good honey 
flow. Colonies must be very popu- 
lous at the beginning of the flow and 
each colony should have a young 
queen, preferably one that has just 
started to lay. 

eee 

This measure has 

been hanging fire 
for several  ses- 
sions of Congress but has finally 
passed both Houses, and has now re- 
ceived the signature of the Presi- 
dent, making it a law. The measure 
was sponsored by the late Senator 
Copeland, who was also one of the 
leading medical men of the country; 
a man, who, while he espoused the 
cause of corn sugar in the Senate, 
was nevertheless a friend of pure 
food and of honey. 

In the old law of 1906, sponsored 
by Dr. Harvey Wiley, there were 
many loopholes, with the result that 
it was practically impossible to en- 
force some of its provisions. The new 
act has strengthened the old law in 
several ways. First, it is now possi- 
ble to deal with medical preparations 
which are dangerous to health when 
taken in accordance with instruc- 
tions on the label. Under the act of 
1906, it was almost impossible to 
bring about enforcement, because 
those whose duty it is to enforce the 
law, had to prove intent to defraud. 
The statement on the label, if mis- 
leading, dangerous, or incorrect, is 
now sufficient cause for prosecution. 
On that one point the new act is a 
great improvement over the old one. 
Second, it will also be possible to 
prevent misstatements being made 
over the radio, and this in itself will 
go a long way to stop the sale of 
dangerous cosmetics or foods. 

The new law does not in any way 
affect the status of honey. Honey was 
well protected by special ruling of 
the Secretary of Agriculture under 
Harding, which prevented the use of 
glucose, corn sugar or any other in- 
ferior sweet in honey, unless it was 
specifically declared on the label. 

The late Senator Copeland, in spite 
of the mistake he made in espousing 
the cause of corn sugar, which its 
sponsors tried to put in all foods 
without a declaration on the label, 
deserves the thanks of all people in 
this country for making the Pure 
Food Law of 1906, sponsored by Dr. 
Wiley, enforceable. The Enforcement 
Division of the Bureau of Chemistry 
will now be able to stop the sale of 


The New Food 
and Drug Act 
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foods and medicines carrying mis- 
leading statements, or which bear a 
label which is deceptive of the con- 
tents of the package. 
eee 

Distribution of This is the subject 
Honey in the of an article by 
United States Harold J. Clay, of 

the Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in the American Bee 
Journal for July. This is the revision 
of a talk before the International 
Beekeepers’ Conference held in 
Washington last October. There are 
some very interesting facts in the 
article and we are glad to present a 
few of the high lights for the bene- 
fit of our own readers. 

“Truck lines,’ says Clay, ‘“‘have 
become one of the most important 
means of distributing honey. Many 
beekeepers have established regular 
truck routes, covering at times hun- 
dreds of iriles and with definite cir- 
cuits over which the truck passes 
every few months.” 

It is apparent that there is going 
to' be a bumper crop this year, and it 
is a great mistake to ship honey to 
the large centers, congesting the 
market at those points. If the trucks 
referred to can distribute honey to 
consumers direct, a sixty-pound can 
here and a sixty-pound can there, 
larger and smaller amounts else- 
where, as is done in the West, it will 
make consumers honey-minded; es- 
pecially as they will be able to ouy 
a first-class product at a very reason- 
able price on account of the large 
quantity produced. 

In this year of plenty, it is rather 
interesting to know what, as Mr. 
Clay further points out, the records 
show of the past regarding the main 
distributing points of honey. Los An- 
geles, apparently, deserves the palm 
as the honey center of the country. 
During 1936 it received 14,907,000 
pounds of honey, of which 7,778,000 
pounds were shipped out in the origi- 
nal packages. 

New York with 6,600,000 pounds 
received, comes next to Los Angeles. 
Next, Chicago with half as much. 
The other large distributing points 
are San Francisco, Seattle, Kansas 
City, Cleveland, Portland, Detroit, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Natur- 
ally, few of these cities consume all 
the honey they receive. From these 
cities honey is shipped out in small 
packages of both tin and glass. “It 
is estimated that Los Angeles actu- 
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ally consumed over 3,600,000 pounds 
of honey in 1936—a larger volume 
than was eaten by the folks living 
in New York City.” 

The next question is, “Which 
states ship out the most honey in 
proportion to their population?” Ne- 
vada comes first; next comes Idaho; 
closely following are Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Florida and Georgia. But the 
state that takes the lead in export 
of honey, irrespective of population, 
is California. “In 1936, out of its to- 
tal production of 11,000,000 pounds, 
nearly 8,000,000 pounds went out 
of the state borders. So many people 
live in California, however, that the 
per capita shipment is below that of 
some other states.” 

Next, “What state consumes the 
most honey per individual?” “Here,” 
says Clay, “everyone is going to guess 
a western state.” First, in his list, is 
Utah, which consumes 6% pounds 
per capita. Next follows Wyoming 
with 6.3 pounds. Then follow close- 
ly Washington and Oregon with 2% 
pounds. 

Now comes another important 
question. He is afraid that if bee- 
keepers generally were asked how 
many of their household used 6% 
pounds of honey in 1936 for each 
person in the home, he would “not 
get a 100% affirmative answer,” and 
he is right. Beekeepers do not eat 
their own product. 

Next is the question, ‘‘Which states 
eat the least honey per person?” 
Right here Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island would carry off the doubtful 
honors with only .1 to .2 of a pound 
per capita. 

A corollary of these comments is 
that the further west one goes the 
more honey is used per individual. 
“Tt is no doubt true,” says Clay, 
“that west of the Mississippi the av- 
erage person eats at least twice as 
much honey as the average individ- 
ual east of that river.”’ 


Why Don’t We Practice What We 
Preach? 


Mr. Clay, besides furnishing some 
interesting material for the Govern- 
ment market reports, has given us 
some answers that may be worthy 
of our very careful analysis and con- 
sideration. One point we raise is, why 
don’t we all consume 6% pounds per 
capita? And why is it that beekeep- 
ers are the lowest consumers of their 
own product? Or, to put the question 
another way, why don’t we practice 
what we preach? 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 3. 
Weather: 


June has 


gone without leaving 
so much as a trace of 
rain for the entire 
month. This is still 


in the line of the un- 
usual for it is not un- 
common to get a good 
shower in cherry-pick- 
ing time. The cherries 
were all saved and the price was low. 

The reports coming in to the office of 
the State Association agree on one thing 

too much fog and too many cool days 
for good honey weather. Here in the eu- 
ecalyptus district the beekeepers have 
their crop in the can. The beekeeper 
who was on the job all the time got 60 
pounds to the colony. Many got less. All 
got lots of bees. Swarming broke all ree- 
ords. The bees are now being moved to 
the alfalfa and lima bean fields where 
the flow will soon be on. The beekeeper 
who has his bees up ready for it will be 
fortunate. Some will; a few will not. A 
beekeeper said to us today “What’s the 
use? I have had my bees ready for three 
flows so far and they have all started 
off with the brightest prospects only to 
end in a day or so.” 

This report has been quite general but 
from now on we look forward with hopes 
for better results. The average migratory 
beekeeper of this district will tell you 
he still has three chances for a crop—al- 
falfa, lima bean, and star thistle, and a 
few will go to the cotton. There then will 
end the season. 

Market: Thus far the market for hon- 
ey has been very discouraging. The buy- 
ers tell us they do not want to buy. Bee- 
keepers who have to sell take what is 
offered them. Selling on a dead market 
is never successful. 

Beeswax has also declined a few cents 
with little being offered on the local 
market. 

Miscellaneous: We had a pleasant sur- 
prise the past month. We should have 
said a pleasant experience, for some of 
us had known for the past year that Dr. 
E. F. Phillips of Cornell University 
would be here with the Rotarians at 
their great International Convention in 
San Franciseo. The doctor has a host of 
friends in every part of California. He 
wanted to see them. He also had a very 
important part in the Convention. He 
managed to spend some time with friends 





in the University of California and a day 
at Davis where he received a royal re- 
ception. On account of his active part in 
the Convention the rest of us had to be 
satisfied with short visits. Dr. Phillips 
knows there is a warm weleome for him 
whenever he visits California.—Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 
eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 1. 

Weather: With the ex- 
ception of a few days 
the weather in South- 
ern California has 
been most ideal so far 
as comfort is con- 
cerned, but just a lit- 
tle too cool for the 
best results in honey 
secretion. Ten to fif- 
teen degrees warmer would have given 
much better results to the beekeeper. But 
most beekeepers have been getting some 
honey and the flow is better the last few 
days. No rain has fallen since our last 
letter and we do not look for any on our 
lowlands before September or October. 





Th{under showers are common in the 
mountain areas but very little of our 
honey-producing territory lies in those 
parts. 

While our rainfall for the year is 
above normal still it does not seem to 


have fallen at a time to have contributed 
to a successful honey season. The two 
seasons just past have pretty well dem- 
onstrated that a winter’s rainfall, well 
distributed from fall throughout the win- 
ter and into the spring, is productive of 
much better results for the beekeeper 
than those seasons where the rainfall 
comes all in the middle of the winter as 
it has the past two years. 

Honey Crop: Reports from other parts 
of Southern California are not at all en 
couraging. A light flow is on now in the 
white sage and wild buckwheat sections. 
Beekeepers who did not move their hees 
ate hoping for an extracting while some 
who have moved back from the orange 
hope for a good fill-up for winter. 

Latest reports from the beekeepers 
who had bees on the orange do not ma- 
terially change early estimates. While 
you will find a beekeeper occasionally 
that got as much as sixty pounds, we 
feel safe in saying that you can find ten 
who got less than forty-five pounds per 
colony average. 
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Market: Honey prices are below last 
year with only a fair demand. Quality 
up to date is below that of most of our 
former seasons. The fast flows and the 
big crop years always give us the high- 
est grade of honey. From this time on we 
do not expect to get white honey on our 
ranges but a choice light amber with a 
good flavor. 

Beeswax: Prices have weakened dur- 
ing the past three months. Usually we 
get the best price when the manufactur- 
ers are buying to make foundation. 

Miscellaneous: Every once in a while 
the writer receives a letter asking for 
the address of the bee inspector of this 
or some other county in California. If 
the writers will address their letters to 
the Apiary Inspector, ¢/o Horticultural 
Commissioner of the County for which 
they wish the information, they will get 
the desired information, 

This year the broker or his represent- 
ative will call and say, “I just ealled 
around to say Hello and to learn how 
the honey is coming. Seems very short 
in most places. No, I am not making any 
offers as we are offered more honey than 
we can get orders for, Eastern buyers are 
not inelined to stock up as sales are 
slow, and, well, we do not know what 
the future will be. No carry-over, a short 
crop, buyers not willing to stock up, and, 
well, it is a heck of a condition, to say 
the least.” 

What is the average beekeeper to do? 
Tell him to take the honey and pay what 
he likes or pay interest and carry on 
with the hope that things will improve 
and that he will get a better price after 
a while? This was what a number of bee- 
keepers did last season only to sell for 
a lower price six months later. It is one 
thing to produce a crop and another to 
sell at a living price. 

There seems to be a lot more bees in 
the country than formerly. One day we 
go out to an apiary and all is well. The 
next day we go over the same ground 
and other apiaries have been moved in 
during the night. Priority rights seem a 
thing of the past if such ever existed. 
But we are advancing in methods and 
operating experiences. We should be re 
ducing cost of production, but are we? 

Two men with a $1500 truck load on 
115 eolonies of bees two stories high, 
without closing, haul them 100 miles, 
unload and still have time for a good 
sleep. Wel! it is some different than the 
horse and buggy days. One ean hardly 
drive out in the evening without seeing 
truckloads of bees being moved from 
one location to another.—-L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 
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TEXAS, July 1. 


Weather: Over most 
of Texas the weather 
was a continuation of 
those conditions that 
made a heavy storage 
of honey from horse- 
mint, mesquite, and 
various minor honey 
plants possible. In cen 
tral south Texas the 
honey flow reached its end by June 15. 
The bees are still working in the field 
but are utilizing some of the honey in the 
hives in a continuation of brood rearing 
brought into existence by numerous light 
showers, warm temperatures and_ the 
presence of nectar and pollen in the 
field. 

Honey Flow: The honey flow of May 
and June is one of the most peculiar ones 
of which there is a record. Bees that were 
starving, in three day’s time, were stor 
ing an average of three pounds per day 
over and above the need of the hive. 
This flow continued for approximately 
one month. Many beekeepers did not 
discover this flow because of its un 
expectedness until their bees had filled 
abl of the equipment on the hives. The 
honey is of excellent quality. Its source 
seems to be about 33% horsemint and 
66% mesquite. In some cases there was 
a sufficient amount from minor plants 
to change this percentage. Due to ine 
rapidity of the honey flow and its un 
expectedness few beekeepers have ex 
tracted any from this flow. The early 
guajillo-eatsclaw has been largely ex 
tracted and is sold. Up to date the bee- 
keepers are making no estimate as to 
their yields but all are unanimous in 
saying that they are up to the normal 
or above. Beekeepers in the cotton dis 
tricts are expecting good flows if cotton 
poisoning is not general; however, in 
some places beekeepers already have 
been compelled to remove their bees to 
other territory. 











Miscellaneous: Texas can expect a 
commercial honey flow only from cotton 
during the remainder of the year. Over 
much of the state, however, minor honey 
flows will give the bees sufficient win 
ter stores after the honey to be taken 
has been removed. The season of 1938 
will long be remembered by beekeepers 
as one which began very favorably. Al 
most over night conditions dropped to 
zero and after a fifteen-day low returned 
to normal and stored as large a honey 
crop as many beekeepers in the whole of 
central Texas can remember. In addi- 
tion the beekeepers in the cotton dis- 
tricts have their crop yet to make. It 
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looks as if 1938 will go on record as one 
of the bumper crop years.—H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


eee 
WYOMING, July 7. 
Weather: Wyoming’s 


weather this spring 
and early summer up 














to the time of this 
writing has been a 
sharp contrast with 
the several years’ pre- 
vious drouth. The 
thirty years’ record 


for heavy rainfall of 
in May, and in June 
Highway No. 87 were 
damaged by high water in Sheridan 
County. There have been many cold 
windy days when bees were unable to 
work resulting in many colonies being 
helow par for the honey flow which is 
just commencing. A turn for warmer days 
and less wind is needed badly, practical- 
ly all over the state, to make it possible 
for the bees to take advantage of the 
more profuse bloom the abundant mois- 
ture has given us. 

Crop Prospects: Most beekeepers have 
been entirely out of honey for a couple 
months, and local markets are being sup- 
plied by out-of-state honey. There has 
been sufficient flow to keep the bees 
brooding up fairly well but it has been 
very intermittent. However, honey plants 
are in better condition than last year 
and if the weather settles down shortly, 
as it surely will have to, Wyoming 
should have a better crop than in 1937. 
Here in the Bridger Valley we had a cold 
rain with hail on July 4, with frost the 
following night. Very few colonies are 
working in the supers as yet, but how 
they can put it in if we get a better 
break on the weather! 

Prices: With the platter licked as 
clean as it is this summer surely prices 
should not go below the starvation level 
that has prevailed the last few years 


1908 broken 
some sections of 


was 


even if the crop should exceed last 
year’s production. Late frosts in the 
fruit-growing regions ruined the fruit 


crop in many localities and a shortage 
in fruit always augurs well for a more 
brisk demand for honey. 


Miscellaneous: Winter losses and 
spring dwindling were bad in some parts 
of the state, owing to the unusual mild 
winter, and feeding was general all over 
Wyoming. It continued later in some 
parts than ever before. This is another 
item of expense that should be reckoned 
with when the producer comes to the 
matter of price. As stores are used to 
the point of exhaustion the number of 
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eases of AFB seem to increase. A few 
field tests in disease-resistant strains 
of bees are being conducted in Wyom- 
ing this summer. It is hoped that this 


may offer some mitigation to the bee- 
keepers’ plague. The fire is a sure cure 
but replacements are hard to make at 
present.—Earl C. Reed, Mountain View, 
Wyoming. 
eee 
LOUISIANA, July 6. 


Weather: Conditions 
have been just about 
perfect during this 
season. Copious spring 
showers slowed 
the bees a_ bit 
these same showers 
produced a fine crop 
of nectar-bearing flow 
ers and the bees man 
aged to do considerable work between 
times. Later, hot dry weather, with just 
enough occasional rain to keep the 
farmers happy, produced a vervain flow 
which fills the supers about as fast as 
we can extract them. 

Markets have been better than usual 
and the demand for honey is much above 
the average for this season. Wholesale 
prices are low enough to give the honey 
producer a chance to “grouch,” but the 
producer with an established trade, is 
not complaining. Clean, well-packed 
honey for the retail trade has been price- 
stabilized for many years in this imme 
diate locality, so we little bottlers have 
little to worry about in the marketing of 
our honey. 


Miscellaneous: Among the joys of bee- 


down 
but 





keeping is that one which the “old 
timer” gets from the unexpected vis- 
its from passing beekeepers, especial- 


ly those who come from a distance. Bee 
keepers on vacation trips—from nine 
different states—have dropped in for 
a passing chat this spring. They were 
all weleome, and each one carried 
off a memory of some real Louisi- 
ana boosting. A Texas man noticed the 
fine growth of horsemint on the levees 
here in Luling. His first question was, 
“Did you plant that mint?” That gave 
me a chance to tell him all about some 
of the wonderful things the old Mississip- 
pi River does in its playtime between 
floods. Three important additions have 
been made to our local plants by river 
distribution of seeds. They are vervain, 
horsemint, and dallas grass. The first 
two delight the beemen and the last one 
is a boon for our stockmen. Dallas grass 
encouraged pasture development and the 
reflex of that activity is helping the bee- 
keeper as the improved pasture lands 
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earry a high percentage of white Dutch 
clover—and, believe it or not—most of 
these pastures are still white with clo- 
ver bloom this hot July day. 

The Louisiana Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Ba- 
ton Rouge on August 10, which date is 
also that on which there will be a bee 
program in the Extension Short Course. 

The merits of the different races and 
strains of bees is not exciting much at- 
tention just now, as ALL bees are stor- 
ing plenty of surplus—except where they 
have been badly handled. Only one or 
two men in this locality are complain- 
ing. Can it be possible that there is also 
a difference in the quality of beekeep- 
ers? 

A recent communication from “Jim” 
Hambleton indicates that he will proba- 
bly send Dr. Farrar down to the New 
Orleans meeting to report on the progress 
being made at the new Bee Station. 
This will be a welcome addition to the 
program—already good—but growing 
better all the time. 

New Orleans is famous for its capaci- 
ty to entertain and interest those who 
visit the city. The combination of a fine 
meeting in an hospitable city will be 


something of a revelation to those who 
attend. We are waiting to weleome you. 
Geo. W. 


Sohne, Luling, La. 
eee 


INDIANA, July 5. 


Honey Prospects: Last 
year an abundance of 
basswood blossoms; 
this year none. Last 
year no clover in this 
locality, due to previ- 
ous drouth; this year 
the, whole countryside 








covered with blossom- 
ing white clover, al- 
sike, yellow and white sweet clover. 


Much more swarming than usual is re- 
ported. In our own yards with the 
Demaree system there have been to date 
no swarms. We have as yet no “ten- 
story” colonies but hives are mounting 
skyward. I can vouch for the fact there 
are no empty combs at the bottom. And 
there are none at the top, though more 
are needed. Our only recourse will be to 
tune up the old extractor and get going. 

Cold rainy weather has retarded honey 
gathering to a considerable extent. Nev- 
ertheless, it appears that so far as clo- 
ver honey is concerned, the erop this 
year will exceed that of any year since 
1929, if not that of all previous records. 
What the price of honey will be is any- 
body’s guess. Undoubtedly, there will be 
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plenty of price-cutters and, with flying 
swarms, a new crop of beekeepers. 

In northwestern Indiana, especially 
along river bottoms and other low areas, 
the fall flow from heartsease, goldenrod, 
and aster generally exceeds that from 
the clovers. It is yet too early to forecast 
the 1938 fall crop but the great amount 
of rainfall should result in an abundance 
of fall flowers. 

Owing to late frosts fruit will be 
searce hereabouts. There is still some 
1937 amber honey in the hands of pro- 
ducers, notwithstanding the short crop 
of last year.—E. 8. Miller, Valparaiso, 
Indiana. 


eee 
MANITOBA, July 7. 
Weather: June gave 


us one very cool week 
in which inspection 
work was nearly at a 
standstill, but since 
then the weather has 
been all that we could 
expect from an _ in- 
spector’s standpoint. 
In some districts it 
has been dry; in others, more moisture 
than was necessary fell on the land. Of 
jate nearly all districts have had good 
rains. 

Crop Prospects: Inspectors report large 
commercial apiaries in good condition 
but the bees of small producers are, in 
many cases, in poor condition due to 
neglect to provide sufficient stores. This 
past spring was a hard one on stores as 
cool weather came in dandelion time and 
interfered with the surplus from that 
source. Yellow sweet clover is a blaze 
of color and is yielding nectar at a rap- 
id rate. White sweet clover is just be- 
ginning to show color. We should have 
a good crop. 

Markets: Never since I came to this 
provinee has honey been so searce at 
this time of year. Grocery brokers have 
been unable to find carloads for months. 
Wholesalers have been doling out small 
lots to the stores in an endeavor to keep 
them going. Once in a while a_ truck 
comes in with a few cases that some 
producer has pulled out into the open, 
but even this source has been exhausted. 
The early extractings will find a bare 
market which will be something unusu 
al. 

Miscellaneous: The demand for queens 
has been steady and insistent from mid 
April up to the present date although 
the demand is much less since July came 
in. I have a good start on my third thou- 
sand queens distributed through my 
queen service. From April 12 to June 
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20 there were only two hours that I was 
unable to supply queens at once for all 
who called, wrote, telephoned or wired. 
On May 6, the biggest day, I sold 106. 
These queens are supplied at cost price 
to beekeepers within the province. We 
are not all agreed as to what causes bees 
hoth wintered and package colonies to 
supersede their queens in the spring 
hut everyone seems to be agreed that a 
colony that has lost its queen should 
have another at once and these have 
heen provided. 

Inspection work has been going on 
rapidly and at the end of June more 
than three-quarters of the. colonies had 
heen covered showing disease a little less 
than the previous year. We expect to 
have enough money left to give a sec- 
ond examination to apiaries where di- 
sease was discovered.—L. T. Floyd, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

eee 
VERMONT, July 2. 


Weather: In Vermont, 
this spring and sum- 
mer the weather has 
been hot and dry, es- 
pecially in the north- 
ern section. While most 
of the country seemed 





to be blessed with 
much rain, our usually 
humid New England 


has been suffering from heat and drouth 
especially in the north. With the change 
of the month we have had a pleasant 
change in the weather. The first of July 
has given us a steady heavy downpour 
of rain, the first real rain since last 
winter. It doesn’t seem as though it can 
rain enough to soak up our many feet of 


dry clay soil in the Valley. After 12 
hours of good soaking, the weather is 
cool and elear. 

Honey Crop and Prospects: In the 


Champlain Valley at least the clover crop 
so far has been very poor and prospects 
for any more honey just as bad. We had 
a very poor spring flow from dandelion 
so that bees did not build up for the 
clover flow. Though there is an abund- 
ance of clover this year which bloomed 
early in June, it gave almost no honey 
until June 12. And then for a week or 
so it was a slow flow and finally quit. 
There just doesn’t seem to be any nectar 
in the blossoms and dry weather is not 
the entire answer. Some dry years we 
get lots of honey. It is, I believe, another 
indication of the accuracy of the adage; 
“A warm winter is followed by a poor 
honey year, a cold winter means a good 
honey year the following season.” Just 
why, no one knows. Perhaps it is the 
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cold frost of winter that changes some 
of the starch in the clover roots to sugar 
that is secreted in the blossoms. 

What we will get for honey after the 
rain is a question. At best it will be 
very little as most clovers have gone to 
seed or have been cut for hay. It looks 
like the shortest crop in, years even if 
we should get a little honey from alfal- 
fa or basswood. When 


the clover once 

stops here, it doesn’t come back until 
next year. 

Miscellaneous: Saturday, August 20, 


the Vermont beekeepers’ meeting will be 
held as announced elsewhere in this is- 
sue of Gleanings. Those who want to be 
shown AFB resistancy will undoubtedly 
find the trip to one of myj yards near 
the park of much interest. I’ve had this 
yard just two years. It contains about 
60 colonies, half of which had AFB last 
year. They’ve been given the “resistancy 
cure’, and everyone is welcome to see 
the results. 

When one lives in a nice state like 
Vermont, we have some compensations 
for a short crop. It gives us some time 
to enjoy summer’s scenic beauties and 
take in the summer sports. Over the 4th 
of July weekend, we’ll give the bees our 
blessings and spend a couple of days 
hiking in the White Mountains. Like 
the tourist’s post card, “We wish you 
were here.”’—Charles Mraz, Middlebury, 
Vt. 

eee 
NEW JERSEY, July 9. 

Weather: Always a 
topic of conversation, 
the weather has caused 
much talk this year. 
To the man in the 
street there has been 
too much rain and 
many farmers are com- 
plaining about crops 
being late. This June, 








for instance, rainfall exceeded all pre- 
vious records for that month at the 
Newark weather office. 


Honey Flow: For the beekeeper this 
extra rain has been both a blessing and 
a hindrande. Plants have grown and 
yielded well but much unfavorable 
weather prevented the bees from obtain- 
ing the nectar. Almost since the bees 
were able to fly this spring there has 
been a honey flow from one source or 
another, and practically all yielded un- 
usually well when the bees could fly out 
to get it. 

Swarming, in most locations, has been 
unusually bad this year. A honey flow 
for a day or two and then a day or two 
where the bees are confined to the hives 
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has been more or less the rule all season, 
and has contributed much to the ever- 
present natural swarming impulse pre- 
vailing during that period. 

Clover is usually expected to yield a 
surplus in many localities, especially in 
the northern portion of the state. This 
year there is conflicting reports about 
it up to the present time. Some say it 
has been very good and others report al- 
most a complete failure. Considering all, 
perhaps it would be safe to say that the 
crop so far is about normal. The white 
sweet clover is now in prime condition 
and as it will bloom for some time yet 
indications for the remainder of the 
year look very promising. 

Sumae (Rhus Glabra) has been in 
bloom for about five or six days. The 
weather for this period has been dry 
and hot, a condition favorable for its 
best results, and the nectar has been 
flowing in very fast. This flow will last 
at the most but another week but during 
that time many beekeepers are going to 


be mighty thankful to sumaec.—John 
Conner, North Caldwell, N. J. 
eee 
ONTARIO, July 8. 
Honey Flow: Exactly 
one year ago today 


when sending copy for 
Gleanings, I _ stated 
that a fair crop of 
honey seemed to be as- 
sured. We had been 
having a nice flow 
for a few days and 
bees all had about one 
super of honey well on the way, and with 
lots of moisture present, things looked 
good. But the very next day conditions 
changed and little honey was gathered 
after that. So | made a mental reserva- 
tion that never again would I use the 
word “assured” when speaking of a pros 
pective crop of honey, and that the 
word “secured” is the proper one and 
the only word to use when talking about 
a crop of honey. 

Well, I am glad to be able to say 
that this year on July 8 a fair crop has 
been secured in-so-far that the bees 
have it stored on the hives. 

Clover started about June 15 with a 
rush for a few days and then when some 
very hot weather came along the flow 
almost ceased for about a week. Two 
weeks ago we had an inch of rain and 
since then the flow has been fair and 
for the last three days quite heavy. This 
seems more like the good honey years 
we often speak about. 

A short time ago when talking to a 
representative body of beekeepers, the 
subject assigned me had to do with man- 
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agement in the busy season. We stated 
at that time that if the program com- 
mittee has used the word mismanage- 
ment it would have better described what 
I am often guilty of. Just now I feel that 
I did not make the statement strong 
enough. For the past few years we have 
had no really heavy crops and we have 
found that three full-depth supers to 
each colony was more than sufficient to 
eare for the crop. This year it is differ- 
ent and every super that we can hunt up 
has been placed on colonies, and we had 
made up 150 new ones with frames filled 
with foundation. So just now we could 
use a thousand or more supers of combs 
and without them, if the flow continues, 
we will of course lose thousands of 
pounds of honey that could have been 
secured if supers had been available. 

All we can do is to start the extractor 
but with over 1000 colonies jammed 
with honey progress can not be rapid 
enough to make any appreciable change 
when nectar is coming in and a fresh 
super to a strong colony is filled in a 
few days. Alsike has yielded well and 
now a few fields of alfalfa left for seed 
are alive with bees and they must be 
getting nectar. Then for the first time 
in a number of years a lot of sweet 
clover is being left for seed and we have 
about 500 colonies within reach of this 
source. Well, even if we have run out of 
supers we are not going to worry about 
it and perhaps the flow may stop rad 
denly just as it did last year. 

Crop Conditions: As to how the gener 
al crop for Ontario will turn out, it is 
yet too early to make an estimate worth 
while. Yesterday I spent some time with 
Mr. T. H. Shields, the genial and effi- 
cient manager, of the Ontario Honey 
Producers Cooperative, and a review of 
all the reports he had received showed 
the bees to be in very poor shape in most 
localities when the flow opened. Some 
sections of the country have had so little 
rain that things are pretty well dried up. 
This applies in particular to a stretch 
from Toronto westward to Hamilton 
along the north shore of Lake Ontario. 
3ut, personally, I would make the guess 
that Ontario as a whole will have at 
least an average crop and I would not 
be surprised if it should be a bit better 
than that. 

As to quality, it is I believe going to 
be away above the average. We have tak- 
en off only 2500 pounds to date—this to 
relieve colonies that were filled up, also 
to satisfy a demand from customers who 
wanted honey badly. 

As to color, it grades lighter than the 
official graders’ water white. Although 
the combs were not half sealed, Mr. 
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Shields, who tested the honey for me 
yesterday, found that it has only a small 
fraction over 16% moisture content, 
nothing more seemingly to be desired ex- 
cept to say that the honey has a very 
mild flavor that we look for when it is 
almost 100% from alsike and white 
Dutch clover. 


Markets: As to markets, that is still 
a eonnundrum to be solved. For retail 
purposes we are charging the same as 


last year but may have to reduce prices 
later on. Naturally just now we are 
thinking of how to accommodate a lot of 
bees that are clamoring for more room, 
and prices have hardly entered our minds. 

Buckwheat acreage is smaller than us- 
ual and there is a chance that we may 
wish before it is blooming that there 
was none at all this year as it will be a 
problem to remove the white honey be- 
fore dark honey comes in. Well, I surely 
have written of a lot of “shop” talk this 
morning. Some vears ago a lady in Tex 
as wrote me that when reading my stuff 
in Gleanings she always imagined that 
I was writing with sticky fingers. A 
doubtful compliment but it about de 
scribes things correctly this morning. 
J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 

eee 
MAINE, July 7. 


The season to June 20th was most un 
favorable for the bees in Northern 
Maine, and not much different in other 
parts of the state. Cold’and wet but not 
heavy rains with cold winds. Bees had 
not wintered the best. Consumption of 
stores heavy, with considerable granu 
lation. Went to summer stands ten days 
early but much of the early bloom was 
lost. Colonies near starvation in some 
cases and weather made it difficult to 
feed. Swarming started June 8, about ten 
days early, due to failing queens. 

Haying has started but with fair 
weather there is still chance of a fair 
crop, as the care of potatoes has been 
held baek by rains and these must be 
eared for before haying ean be disposed 
of. I have really fine crop of 
honey harvested under such conditions 
as prevail this year. While swarming 
has been had under normal conditions, 
a good flow would check it. In my own 
case it was impossible to get the bees 
under any sort of control early, except 
to provide plenty of super room, which 
did not help. Strong swarms, hived on 
full combs, June 15th have only got un 
der way in the supers. 

Not a very cheerful report but the 
next four weeks will tell the whole story 
and it may sound different.—O. B. Grif- 
fin, Caribou, Maine. 


seen a 
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Heavy Work 
Made Easy 


(1) Archie Coggshall and son of New York 
State, originators of the hive lifter shown in 
the next three pictures. 

(2) All ready to use lifter. 

(3) Lifting a pile of supers off to examine 
combs in the brood-chamber, or, t& put a bee- 
escape under the pile. 

(4) The lifter grabs automatically and will 
not let go until released. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Corn Stalks Fill the Gap 


Manufacturers of beekeepers’ sup- 
plies, and many of their agents, have 
been working for years toward a 
mtore complete standardization of 
equipment and much has been ac- 
complished, but we have not yet 
reached the point where all equip- 
ment is of one standard size. Perhaps 
we never will. And as long as there 
are different sizes there will always 
be beekeepers who find themselves 
with some items of odd size that they 








This beekeeper had an 8-frame excluder that 
he wanted to use on a ten-frame hive. Corn 
stalks effectively filled the gap at the side. 


do not feel justified in throwing 
away. A narrow super can be used 
over a wider hive body by simply 
placing a strip of board over the 
open space at the side. But with a 
narrow queen excluder, for example, 
the problem is not so simple. One 
beekeeper solved it by filling the 
open space with corn stalks. Three 
stalks were used and when pressed 
into place the tension held them un- 
til the bees had glued them fast.—W. 
H. Hull, Vienna, Va. 


A Wise Virgin 


Last summer, while looking over 
one of my colonies, I found a lot of 
cells containing queens just ready to 
hatch. In fact, one had already 
emerged, and I cut out all the others 
laying them on top of one of the 
nearby hives, where they started 
gnawing their way out at once. Dis- 
liking to kill them, I decided to place 
them all in a nucleus to let them 
fight it out. A couple of days later, 
I lifted the outer cover of this 
nucleus. There was a three-eighths 
hole bored in the inner cover; and 
there, with her head poked in it, 
was one of those virgins. She did not 
take any notice of me but would 
crawl in the little hole, back out, 
walk around it a bit and then poke 
her head in again. I picked her up, 
caged her and investigated inside. 
There I found another virgin run- 
ning around as nice as you please. 
“Well,” I wondered, “did the lady 
decide not to risk her life in battle; 
or did she get scared and run away 
through the little hole in the cover?”’ 
Anyway, she certainly was different 
from most queens, so I decided to 
keep her. I placed her in a nucleus, 
by herself, where she mated and was 
later introduced to another colony. 
I wonder what kind of a queen she 
will make.—E. L. King, Patchogue, 
-_. me 


Martins and Bees 


I have observed bee martins tak- 
ing drones in flight and occasionally 
a queen, although this is rare. This 
observation has been made in north- 
ern Texas, Central Oklahoma and 
once only in southern Arizona. Here 
in the mountains of northern New 
Mexico we have better than a hun- 
dred martins flying daily at the 
home yard and thus far, to my ob- 
servation, I have never seen them 
swoop in flight for a bee, neither 
have I noticed any particular loss to 
field strength in the hives. From my 
own personal experience in several 
states I would say that what bees are 
consumed by martins are simply the 
dessert of a meal and hardly worth 
worrying about.—C. A. Baltzley, 
Pecos, N. Mexico, 
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A Beekeeper Told It 


They tell of Henry Alley, the not- 
ed queen breeder of years gone by, 
that it was his practice each fall to 
send a circular to all persons who 
had bought queens from him during 
the season, to ask what results they 
had had with the purchased queens. 
In the event that any exceptionally 
fine reports came in, he then bought 
back the best queens, trading several 
untested queens or paying cash as 
was necessary. In this way he let his 
customers assist him in the selection 
of better stock. One fall he received 
a report from a woman in a neigh- 
boring town which made him think 
that she had obtained a queen of ex- 
ceptional merit. He wrote making an 
offer of several untested queens in 
exchange for the one which prom- 
ised to be a good breeding queen, 
but his customer refused the pro- 
posed terms. He made a higher offer, 
also without success. Finally he went 
to see this customer, thinking that 
he could change his terms as might 
appear necessary to get that queen. 
He found the owner of the queen to 
be an attractive widow, stayed about 
town for some time and finally mar- 
ried her. He took home both queens. 
—A. N. Onymous. 
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Buying Up Junk Colonies 


Where one is equipped for hand- 
ling and when possible to do so, it is 
a good scheme to buy up cross-comb 
hives and other junk colonies in the 
immediate neighborhood and dispose 
of them before winter. In this way 
considerable danger of AFB may be 
eliminated. One can afford to pay 
only what the honey is worth minus 
the cost of labor. The bees in such 
hives have no value at this time of 
year.—E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 


eee 
More About Bee Martins 


My father has kept martins as 
long a time as'!I can remember and I 
have kept bees only since 1933, I 
can not recall ever having seen a 
martin attempt to catch a bee, al- 
though we have several hundreds of 
them about the place in the summer. 
Also I might add that during my ex- 
perience with bees I have found 
that a very effective method of keep- 
ing a newly hived swarm from leav- 
ing is to place a queen excluder be- 
tween the hive body and the bot- 
tom-board until the bees have started 
to rear brood, when it may be re- 
moved, as they will not desert it af- 
ter the queen has begun laying.—J. 
C. Larkin, Jr., Derby, N. Y. 








Part of @ queen-rearing apiary at Ramleh, Alexandria, Egypt. where Carni-Egyptian queens are 
reared under the supervision of Dr. A. Z. Abushady, editor of ‘‘The Bee Kingdom.’’ 
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Good Crop Brings a 
Thrill 

If there is anything 
that gives beekeepers 
a real thrill it is to 
watch bees pile up 
a big crop of surplus 
honey. It is really 
surprising what pop- 
ulous colonies’ will 
do in storing honey 
when conditions are 
favorable for nectar 
secretion. 

The weather was 
somewhat erratic this season in some 
parts of the clover belt and bees did not 
have an opportunity to take full advan 
tage of the clover bloom. Showery weath 
er kept bees in the hives and this con 
dition brought on swarming in some re 
gions. 

A Little Trick in Swarm Control 

I took time this year to do some ex 
perimenting in comb honey production. 
Those of you who have attempted comb 
honey production know that the big prob 
lem is swarming. I’m not sure that this 
problem will ever be solved but I feel 
reasonably sure swarming can be con 
trolled to a great extent. 

This year we developed comb honey 
colonies from packages installed im 
April. Many of these colonies started 
queen cells at the beginning of the main 
flow and would have swarmed if we had 
not used some radical measures to con 
trol swarming. The method we used may 
have been used in the past by comb 
honey producers so it may not be orig- 
inal with] us. 

Each colony having queen cells was 
treated as follows: Queen cells were de 
stroyed and five combs of brood were 
raised out of the brood chamber into a 
deep super, or hive body, placed above 
the comb honey supers. This deep super 
rested on the inner hive cover with cen- 
ter block removed and, of course, the 
regular outer cover was placed on top. 
Five frames with full sheets of founda 
tion removed from the deep super to 
make room for the combs of brood raised 
above were placed in the bottom brood 
chamber and alternated with the re 
maining five combs, that is to say, there 
was then a comb of honey, or brood, then 
a frame of foundation, then a comb of 
brood and so on. This raising of brood 
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Beginners 





relieved congestion in 
the bottom brood 
chamber and in the 
majority of cases it 
stopped the building 
of queen cells. How 
ever, it was necessary 
in eight or nine days 
to destroy cells start 
ed in combs of the 
upper deep super and 
at that time we shook 
the bees out of this 
super and placed it 
on a colony being 
run for extracted honey. 

In my opinion, the most satisfactory 
method of swarm control is requeening 
just prior to the beginning of the main 
honey flow. A colony headed with a 
young queen that has just started to lay 
is not likely to swarm that season. 


We Try Top Supering for Comb Honey 

In a previous talk I mentioned our in 
tention to try supering on top in the 
production of comb honey. Well, this 
year we tried it and it works. The old 
method of placing the fresh super on 
the bottom of the pile, and of juggling 
the remaining supers around in ordex to 
get them properly filled and capped is 
rather complicated to say the least. Top 
supering is simpler. We found that a 
strong colony during a good honey flow 
will fill and cap comb honey sections di 
reetly above the brood-chamber and will 
occupy supers placed above, as they are 
needed. It is, of course, necessary to re 
move supers as soon as the sections are 
filled and capped to avoid having travel 
stained sections. During a good honey 
flow it is necessary to examine supers at 
least once a week, 


Two-Story Brood Chambers for Comb 
Honey 

Not until this season have we given 
this method a trial. A few beekeepers 
have previously reported success. Our 
experience has led us to believe that it 
is entirely possible to produce comb hon 
ey over a double brood-chamber colony. 
This obviates the necessity of reducing 
a two-story colony down to a single story 
and of disposing of the extra story. We 
do not recommend double-story brood 
chambers for comb honey unless colonies 
arq very populous, boiling over with 
bees, with conditions favorable for nec 
tar secretion. At present one of our 
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double-story brood-chamber colonies in 
the sweet clover area has six comb honey 
supers and it may be necessary to put on 
more supers before the flow closes. 


Taking Off Honey 


Some beginners make the mistake of 
removing extracting combs of honey be- 
fore the honey is properly ripened. The 
combs should be at least three-quarters 


sealed over, similar to the combs shown 





Extracting combs of honey ready to be ex- 
tracted. 


in the aecompanying picture. Honey 
that is not ripened, or is too thin, is like- 
ly to ferment when put into containers, 

When placing supers of honey over 
hee-eseape boards one must be careful to 
any small openings that may o¢ 
cur in supers above escapes so as to pre- 
vent bees from entering supers to steal 
the honey. 

Watch for Robber Bees 

At this season of the year bees are in- 
clined to start robbing, especially in 
regions where the main honey flow has 
begun to slacken. During a good honey 
flow combs of honey may be exposed in 
the open and bees will not look at them 
but during a slow or intermittent flow 
bees may start snooping around. When 
operating colonies, combs should be put 
back into the hives as quickly as possi- 
ble after being examined and under no 
consideration should they be left uncov- 
ered. If combs are placed in a building 
the doors should be closed tightly. 

When bees get started to robbing they 
become excited and are likely to sting 
und cause trouble in the neighborhood. 
seekeepers in towns and villages should 
guard against starting bees to rob. Peo- 
ple who do not understand bees are 
afraid of them. For this reason beekeep- 
ers should handle bees with unusual 


close 
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eare to avoid 


unduly. 


getting them stirred up 


Requeening 

In this latitude and further north, Au- 
gust is considered the best month of the 
year for requeening. Old worn-out queens 
should be replaced with young laying 
queens. Queens introduced this month 
will have time to produce populous colo 
nies for winter and _ still be in their 
prime for next season. 

There are various methods of requeen- 
ing. It seems advisable for beginners to 








A three-hole 


mailing and 

placed over frames with wire screen down. 

Bees eat candy out of end of cage in about 
two days and release queen. 


introducing cage 


purchase queens from reputable 
breeders and to introduce in cages in 
which the queens are shipped. Directions 
accompanying queens should be followed 
carefully. 
Keeping Light and Dark Honeys Sepa- 
rated 

Seekeepers in buckwheat regions 
should remove white honey before buck- 
wheat begins to bloom, in order to pre 
vent light honey getting mixed with dark 
honey. In some of the Eastern states 
goldenrod, an amber-colored honey, be- 
gins this month. Beekeepers outside of 
the goldenrod and buckwheat regions are 
not much concerned with this problem. 


queen 


Keep Colonies Well Supered 

Beekeepers frequently loose honey, ev 
en during August and September, be 
cause of not having colonies supered. 
One never knows when a honey flow 
may materialize from some unexpected 
source. So it pays to have at least one 
empty super on each colony during the 


late summer and fall months, 
I hope you beginners have had the 


thrills I have experienced thus far this 
season. In my opinion, there is no work 
quite like beekeeping, especially when 
a good crop is secured. 
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Asked and 


Top Supering with Frames 
of Foundation 
Question.—lIs it possible to 
place supers containing 
frames with full sheets of 
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Answered 





a swarm of bees that might 
issue during the absence of 
the keeper, that qould be 
furnished at a very moderate 
cost?—Albert Hutson, New 





foundation on top of the 

piles of supers during a good honey flow 
und have the colonies go up into the su- 
pers, draw out the foundation and fill 
the supers? I know this will work when 
supers of drawn combs are used.—J. L. 
Crow, Ohio. 

Answer.—yYes, populous colonies, 
during a good honey flow, will fill 
supers of comb foundation placed on 
top of the pile of supers. We know 
this to be a fact because we have 
done this very thing, and we are 
doing it this very minute. When col- 
onies need more comb space they 
will go up into supers placed on top. 
This method of supering saves a lot 
of labor and time. Furthermore, top 
supering results in better filled, fat- 
ter combs, and, therefore, less labor 
in extracting. 

How to Find the Queen 


Question.—How can I find the queen 
in a big swarm of bees? ——Thomas Eigen- 
brod, Ohio. 

Answer.—Open the hive, prefera- 
bly during the middle of the day 
when bees are working well, remove 
the outside comb, set this comb at 
the side of the hive and then exam- 
ine each comb carefully until the 
queen is found. Use as little smoke 
as possible so that the bees may not 
become excited. If too much smoke 
is used, the bees begin to run around 
over the combs and it is very diffi- 
cult to find a queen. If a queen can- 
not be found by this method, and it 
is absolutely necessary that she be 
found, an entrance guard that will 
exclude the queen from passing be- 
tween the wires may be placed over 
the entrance of the hive and the bees 
may be shaken off the combs in front 
of the hive. The bees will, of course, 
go into the hive through the wires of 
the entrance guard, but the queen, 
being unable to pass between the 
wires, will be found at the hive en- 
trance trying to! get through. 

Automatic Swarm Hiver 

Question.—Has there ever been offered 
or would there be a demand for a con- 
trivance that would automatically hive 


York, 

Answer.—Many years ago there 
were a number of different devices 
for automatically hiving swarms of 
bees and dumping them into a hive. 
There were also two or three devices 
that would allow a swarm to escape, 
and then when the bees returned 
they would automatically be 
switched into another hive alongside 
the first one. There is little or no de- 
mand for these devices, and at best 
they are considered as curiosities of 
little practical value. The present 
tendency is toward breeding a strain 
of bees that is not inclined to swarm. 
Certain methods can be adopted 
which will discourage swarming. 
Where there is a large double brood 
chamber and a young queen at the 
beginning of the season there is lit- 
tle tendency to swarm after the hon- 
ey flow is on. In modern apiculture, 
swarming is not the problem that it 
was several years ago. 

Buckwheat for Bees 

Question.—Is the Japanese variety of 
buckwheat as good as the others for 
honey production?—S. H. Graham, New 
York. 

Answer.—The Japanese’ variety 
of buckwheat is not generally re- 
garded as good a honey plant as the 
Silver Hull, or the common variety. 
It furnishes a larger seed or grain, 
and will probably yield more bushels 
to the acre than other varieties. 
However, we understand that the 
older varieties, especially the Silver 
Hull, is still being raised very large- 
ly through the buckwheat areas of 
New York and of Canada, and prob- 
ably for a good reason. Japanese 
buckwheat was all the rage a few 
years ago, but now we do not hear 
very much about it. 


Precaution Against AFB 

Question.—Is it possible after exam 
ining a colony which contains foulbrood 
that the disease can be transmitted by 
means of hive tools or other bee tools to 
other hives? I always use the same tools 
and never sterilize them.—Fred Kozucka, 
Mass. 
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Answer.—yYes, it seems possible 
that AFB may be spread from a bad- 
ly infected colony to other colonies 
through a hive tool which had not 
been sterilized. Sterilizing a hive 
tool after manipulating a colony in- 
fected with AFB is certainly a wise 
precaution. Some place the hive tool 
in the smoker and allow the flame 
to remain on the tool until it is thor- 
oughly sterilized. Some carry bichlo- 
ride tablets and make a solution of 
water and bichloride, and allow the 
hive tool to remain in it for about a 
minute in order to thoroughly disin- 
fect it. It is possible, of course, that 
a hive tool used in manipulating a 
diseased colony might not transmit 
disease to another hive. It would de- 
pend upon the amount of infection 
in the hive. It is well, also, to wash 
one’s hands thoroughly after manip- 
ulating a diseased colony and before 
manipulating another colony. All 
these precautions are worth while 
and do not cost much in time and 
material. 


Artificial Insemination of Queens 


Question.—(1) What is the dimension 
of the small spring used to hold apart 
the abdominal tips of the queen in arti- 
ficial insemination? (2) What is the 
size and deseription of the tube for hold 
ing the queen? (3) How soon, or at what 
age, is the virgin inseminated? (4) Is it 
necessary to have a very powerful micro- 
Philip Goldsmith, New Zealand. 

Answer.—(1) We no longer use a 
spring to hold apart the abdominal 
tips of the queen, but use instead a 
couple of ordinary transferring 
needles. These are filed to the de- 
sired thinness and are bent to the 
proper angle. They replace the metal 
hooks with wooden handles shown 
at the right and left of the queen in 
Figure 4 of the article on “Bee 
Breeding” in the February issue. (2) 
The tube for holding the queens has 
an inner diameter of 6 to 7 mm., is 
about 2 inches long and has one end 
drawn out to permit the abdomen of 
the queen to project just far enough 
for the operation to be performed. 
A wooden stopper keeps the queen 
from crawling out of the tube. A 
piece of rubber band _ stretched 
lengthwise in the tube holds the 
stopper in place and also permits its 
easy withdrawal. The queen can 
readily be caused to back into the 
tube by first letting her run into an- 
other similar tube. When her head 
touches the constricted end, she us- 
ually begins to back and if the two 
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tubes have been brought together 
in the meantime, she will continue 
backing until she is in the proper 
position in the desired tool. (3) 
Good results have been obtained 
with queens at all ages up to six or 
seven weeks. On the whole, howev- 
er, it is preferred to use queens about 
ten to! twelve days old. (4) A low- 
power binocular microscope, with a 
couple of magnifications, one of 
about seven diameters and one of 
about twelve diameters, will be sat- 
isfactory. The Watson method is rec- 
ommended as yet only for experi- 
mental work and not for commercial 
beekeeping operations—By W. J. 
Nolan, Apiculturist, National Re- 
search Laboratory, Beltsville, Md. 
Sections from Diseased Colonies 


Question.—Will supers with or without 
sections partly drawn that are very like- 
ly to have been taken from diseased 
bees (AFB) be safe to use, sections and 
all?—W. P. True, Maine. 

Answer.—It would hardly be ad- 
visable to use these supers contain- 
ing sections partly drawn out or with 
foundation. It is possible that these 
sections would not cause disease. If 
you confine all of the used sections 
to one colony, you would not be 
spreading them over the yard. If you 
should choose to use them on one 
colony, you could keep tab on this 
colony throughout the season to 
watch for any disease that might de- 
velop. Hive parts that have come in 
contact with AFB can be made safe 
for future use by charring them with 
a gasoline blow torch until they are 
a light brown color. 
Arrangement of Hives 

Apiaries 

Question.—Can you suggest a _ con- 
venient arrangement of hives for a com- 
mercial apiary of 60 colonies that will 
enable me to put on supers and remove 
filled supers with the minimum of labor? 

W. A. Taylor, N. Y. 

Answer.—Yes. Place your hives 
in four rows, the hives, also the two 
outside rows of hives, at least six feet 
apart to permit mowing of grass and 
convenient manipulation of colonies. 
The two inside rows of hives should 
be at least ten feet apart to permit 
driving a truck through the center of 
the apiary to facilitate supering and 
loading supers of honey from both 
sides of the truck. It is a decided ad- 
vantage to have the apiary  sur- 
rounded with a hog-proof fence to 
prevent stock from getting mixed up 
with the bees. 


in Commercial 
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The New Hampshire 
Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meet- 
ing during the regular 
Farm and Home Week at 
Durham, New Hampshire, on Thurs- 
day, August 18. The principal speak- 
er will be Mr. Van der Poehl, Bee 
Inspector from Mass., and in the af- 
ternoon, Mr. Eastwood of Lawrence, 
Mass., will give one of his inimitable 
demonstrations on handling bees. 

eee 

Edward John Burtt, senior part- 
ner of Burtt & Son, bee supply man- 
ufacturers of Gloucester, England, 
passed away June 14 in his 79th 
year. The firm will carry on under 
the same name. 

eee 

The Seventh International Con- 
gress of Entomologists will be held 
in Berlin, Germany, August 15-20. 

eee 

The Western New York Honey 
Producers’ Association will hold its 
annual Summer Picnic on Saturday, 
August 6, at 9 A. M., at Churchville, 
at Shady Side Park. C. D. Hutchinson 
of Akron is to be manager of sports. 
John DeMuth of Pembroke will 
make the coffee and serve the ice 
cream free. We ask each member not 
to sell his honey at a low price until 
he has heard what we have to say 
of the supposed large crop of honey 
this year—G. E. Norris, Secretary. 

eee 

The Annual Summer Meeting of 
the Livingston County, (N. Y.,) Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held on 
August 17, at the beautiful residence 
of Prof. Guy A. Bailey, 115 Center 
St., Genesee, N. Y. There will be a 
picnic lunch, and coffee will be furn- 
ished. Prof. George Rea of Cornell, 
and Prof. Bailey will be on the pro- 
gram. Bring your family and enjoy a 
fine time at this beautiful place— 
Fred G. Benedict, Sec. 

eee 

The Ottawa County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual pic- 
nic August 19 at Tunnel Park, Hol- 
land, Mich. 

eee 

The Clermont County (Ohio) Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
summer meeting Saturday, August 
13 at 1:30 p. m., at Bethel, Ohio. 
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There will be demonstra- 
tions with bees, speaking, 
and a basket lunch. 
eee 

The 4th annual Wabash 
Valley Round-Up of Illinois and Indi- 
ana beekeepers will be held at New- 
port, Ind., Saturday, Sept. 10. The 
program will include the following 
20-minute talks: “What is a good 
Queen,’ by G. H. Cale of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal; “Your Southern 
Queen,” by A. L. Webb of Calvert 
Apiaries, Calvert, Ala.; “The Sim- 
plicity of Beekeeping,’ by Jere 
Frazier, Springfield, O.; ‘Some Ways 
to Market the Crop,” by Prof. R. H. 
Kelty, Mich. State Agr. College. 
There will also be a 30-minute musi- 
cale by the Ver. Co., (Ind.) Home Ec. 
Chorus. This is one of the best chor- 
uses in the State and will broadcast 
at the Indiana State Fair. There will 
be a question contest for everyone; 
a-hive nailing contest for women; 
music by the Newport High School 
Band; honey contests, baking contest 
and plenty of free watermelon and 
catfish. A special feature of the day 
will be a queen-rearing demonstrua- 
tion by the Newport 4H Bee Club. 
Every little detail in queen rearing 
will be explained and demonstrated 
in their modern queen yard. This 
will not only be a Round-Up but a 
birthday party as well’ for Mr. Stew- 
art, the host. He says he has lost 
count but you can depend upon a 
real party and a swell time. In addi- 
tion to all of the above there will be 
a Gadget Contest, 2 minutes being 
allowed for demonstration. You will 
also see over 100 colonies in one yard 
run for comb honey, some of which 
have produced as much as 300 
pounds and yards run for extracted 
honey with colonies that are making 
more than 400 pounds. 

eee 

The Annual picnic of the Empire 
State Honey Producers’ Association 
will be held at Chazy Orchards, 
Chazy, N. Y., located on beautiful 
Lake Champlain, Saturday, August 
13. Chazy is located in the northeast 
corner of New York State, quite a 
long distance from some of our bee- 
keepers, but with good roads and fast 


automobiles, what are a few extra 
(Continued on page 528) 
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| Buy and Sell Here 
| CLASSIFIED ADS 





Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 
sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, thea shortest 
longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 


these columns. Ref- 
cents per counted word each in- 
word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
(regardless of how many 


figures in it),count as one word. Copy shouid be in the 15th of month preceding. 





' HONEY FOR SALE 
NEW CROP clover comb honey. Ida Guhl, 
Napoleon, Ohio, Route 2. 


BUCKWHEAT HONEY in kegs. Walter 
Spink, Varysburg, N. Y 











FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Chio 

AMBER in 60's, 6%ec; clover, 8c. E. S. 
Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

CHOICE CLOVER HONEY in 60's. George 
Eykamp, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

CHOICE WHITE clover honey. John Bour, 
81 West Davis St., Tiffin, Chio. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

















HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 











NEW CROP clover extracted honey, fine 
quality. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 





CLOVER comb and extracted. Quotations on 
request. Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. 





FGR SALE—New crop of clover honey in 

60-lb. cans. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 
CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey in 

60's. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 
CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
| 60's. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 
MICHIGAN’S finest well-ripened white 
honey in new 60's. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 
FANCY CLOVER honey in new 60's. Send 
for sample. A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y 
NEW YORK state clover in new 60's. New 
crop, fine quality. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 




















CHOICE new white clover honey in new 
60's. Sample 10 ects. Noah Bordner, Holgate, 





Ohio 

‘ FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex 
tracted honey Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
lowa 





ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Florida 





NEW CROP clover extracted in 60's, Be, 
No. 1 comb, $3.50 per case. H. G. Quirin, 


Bellevue, Ohio 





BEST clover honey we have produced in 
recent years, 60's and 5’s. C. J. Baldridge, 
Romulus, N. Y 





CHOICE whita clover honey in 5-lb. pails 
and 60's. One 60-lb. can. $5.00. F. L. Barber, 
Lowville, N. Y 


 ¢ 
STOLLERS Unexcelled quality 
clover honey, &’s, 


10's and 60's, finest obtainable. Prices on re- 
quest. For satisfaction, write STOLLER API- 
ARIES, Latty, O. 


i 


woaa 











EXTRA WHITE clover’ extracted honey, 
7%ec. Ten cases, 7c. Sample 15c. A. J. Wilson, 
Hammond, N. Y. 





WELL ripened clover in new 60's and 5 
pound pails. Sample on request. Coggshall & 
Son, Groton, N. Y. 


A-1 WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in 
60's. State your wants. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 
Avon St., Flint, Mich. 

NEW CROP clover honey, at right prices, 
truckloads delivered within 200 miles. M. E. 
Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 











FINE QUALITY, white clover honey, in new 
cans. Sample, 15c, any quantity. Frank R. 
Parmelee, Le Roy, N. Y. 





HARRIS—Faney Michigan clover extracted 
in new sixties by case or carload. J. N. Har- 
ris, Saint Louis, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—Finest white comb and ex- 
tracted honey, in YEARS. Write for prices. 
N. B. Querin & Son, Bellevue, O. 

OAKVALE APIARIES — Finest northern 
New York white clover comb honey. Forrest 
Dygert, Hammond, New York. 








FOR SALE-—Finest quality New York state 
white clover honey in 60's, at market price. 
Carlton D. Howard, Ovid, N. Y 





SALE—Fine quality white clover, basswood 
honey in new 60's; small lots, 7c; ton lots, 
6%c. W. C. Long, Millville, Pa. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quanti 
ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y 








FINE QUALITY white, 1938 crop Northern 
Michigan honey, case or car-load. George 
Jaquays, East Jordan, Michigan 





NEW CROP honey ready for sale. Comb 
honey, chunk and extracted. Write for prices. 
H. E. Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 





CHOICE clover honey at $8.40 per case. 
Sample, 10c. A few cases off-grade, $6 per 
case, Owosso Dairy, Owosso, Mich. 





WHITE comb honey, $3.50 case. Pails, jars, 
extracted white. Catalog. Beekeepers’ sup 
plies. Lund’s Honey Shop, Erie, Pa 





SUPERB quality clover honey at rock-bot 
tom prices. Case or quantity. Inquiries invited. 
Scott's Honey Farm, La Grange, Ind 

FINEST WHITE clover honey in 60 and 
5 lb pails. Sample 15¢. Prices on request. F. 
W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

SELECT LOTS—FExtracted honey. Prices 
right. Write us about your needs. A. I. Root 
Co., 224 West Huron St., Chicago, Ils 











CHGICE orange and gallberry honey, $4.80 
in 60's; 6%e Ib., 40 and 50 gal. barrels, F.O.B. 
Sample, 15c. D. P. Green, Deland, Fla. 

FANCY WHITE clover honey in new six- 
ties, 8c Ib.: chunk honey in 5-lb. pails, lle. 


Sample, 15c. Jos. H. Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, 
Ohio. 
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Queens 
Queens 


Select Untested 
Italians 50c 


15% discount on orders for 20 
or more. 

2 Buy queens that are reared 
right, with satisfaction 

( guaranteed. 

{ 


Our aim, “Once a customer, 
always a customer.” 


/ Alabama Apiaries 


t} Mt. Pleasant, Alabama. 








Caucasians 


each 
45 each 
each 


WeaverApiaries 
Navasota, Texas 


Italians 





QUEENS, 40c 


THREE-BAND ITALIANS 
BALANCE OF SEASON 


At this low price, Now is the time to requeen 
with the best Italian queens. You will have 
less winter loss, better colonies next spring. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen, ea. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, ea. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 
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NEW crop clover. No. 1 comb, $3.00; Fancy, 
$3.50 per case. Extracted in 60’s, 7c per 
pound. Walter A. Wood, Naples, N. Y. 

WHITE CLOVER honey at its best in new 
60’s. Our quality will please you. Price on 
request. Ray Hiltner, North Creek, Ohio. 

FINE QUALITY white clover honey, any 
quantity. Buckwheat honey after September 
first..Roger C. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


FANCY CLOVER extracted in new 60-Ilb. 
cans, at 7%c per case of 120 lbs. Quotation 
on ton lots. Winoka Apiary, Columbus, Ohio. 


NEW WHITE clover comb, very nice, 12 to 
16 oz., mostly 15 oz. Well capped 24 section, 
$3.25. Clarence Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va. 

CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra light 
amber honey in new 60-pound tins by the case 
or carload. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


NEW CROP New York State clover honey. 
New 60's and 5-!b. pails. Write for prices 
Sample, 10c. E. L. Lane & Son’s, Trumans- 


buro, N. 

NEW 1938 TEXAS catsclaw honey in 60- 
Ib. cans, 6 Ib. F.O.B. Station. Not less than 
120 Ibs. sold. Sample 10c. Milam Lambright, 
Marathon, Texas. 

NEW CLOVER honey in sixties. Quality 
best in years, 8c per pound. Quantity dis 
counts. Sample 10c. Charles L. Andersen, 
Weedsport, N. Y. 

CLOVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE, 
Ohio’s finest clover extracted in 60’s. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 

FINEST WHITE CLOVER comb No. 1, 
$3.50 per case. Try our well ripened extra 
white extracted. There is a difference. 7 %c 
iryy 60's. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 

HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
earload lots of California and western hon 
eys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton Com- 
pany, 108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

HOWDY’S HONEY—wWhite, clover extract 
ed in sixties, comb, and honey hunks. Best 
quality and ready to ship. Offers on car of 
extracted invited. Howard Potter, Ithaca, 
Michigan. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey. buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five-pound pails my specialty 
Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


COMB HONEY—Fancy amber or _ buck 
wheat, $2.50 case; light amber extracted, 7c; 
buckwheat, 5c; dark capping honey, 4c. Write 
for quotation on new crop clover. C. B. How 
ard, Geneva, N. Y. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN clover honey, in 
new 60-lb. cans, $6.00 a can; 5 or more cans, 
$5.40 a can. Sample by mail, 20 cts. 10 Ibs. by 
mail, postpaid for $2.00. Elmer Hutchinson 
& Son, Lake City, Mich. ) 


















































FOR SALE—New crop fine clover honey in 
5-gallon 60-pound cans. One can to tons, as 
you desire. Also 5 and 10 pound pails chunk 
comb honey. Sample free for the asking. W 
S. Earls, New Canton, Ills. 





NEW CROP white clover honey—comb and 
extracted—ready for shipment. Please let me 
know quantity you can use and I will make 
the right price f.o.b. Findlay. W. D. Achord, 
2604 No. Main St., Findlay, O. 


NEW YORK STATE clover in 60, 5 and 2% 
lb. sizes by case or truckload. Write your 
needs for delivered prices. Sample, 10c. Also 
limited amount of comb. Buckwheat in season. 
Earl Rulison, Route 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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FANCY TUPELO and light amber honey for 





sale, barrels and 60's. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 

NEW CROP Michigan clover honey now 
ready for the market. A normal crop which 


means ‘‘quality’’ honey. We are quoting this 
fine honey at only 7% cents per pound. If 
you can use 1200 lbs. or more at a time, write 
us for our special low price. Only one grade, 
the best. E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, North- 
star, Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We 
guarantee any honey buyers’ financial 
sibility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only, or on C. O. D. terms except when 
the buyer had thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller. 
WANTED—White and amber extracted 
honey. George Eykamp, Cuyahoga Falls, Chio. 
WANTED—White clover honey. New cans 
only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 Kossuth 
St., Columbus, G* 
WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
and extracted, carloads and less. H. Blitz, P. O. 








will not 
respon- 














Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honeys. Any amount. 


Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 
WANTED 





Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
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Merrill’s Queens 

















Backed by 28 
years’ of experience 


TRY THEM 
—PRICES— 
Untested Italian Queens 

1 to 10, .00c each 


10 to 50, .40c each 
100 or more, .35¢ each 


Merrill Bee 




















shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry- 
ant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
WANTED—Comb and extracted honey in Com an 
ton lots. Send sample and quote lowest price. 
C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, South 
send, Ind. Bucatunna, Miss. 
WANTED—White and Amber’ Extracted = = 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write |  UUVIDDIINIIININNINININIINIIINIIIIE 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WANTED—Carlots extracted honey; also (eee == 
comb. Mail samples, state quantity and price. 
Walter Geiger, 325 West Vine Street, Mil- 3 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE 
BEST bee hunting outfit. Grover, Bristol, ‘Magnolia State’’ Strain Italian 


Vermont. 
ROOT 45-frame extractor for sale. Fine con 
dition. Peter Molenaar, Renville, Minn. 


BEEGONE takes off honey. Pint sample, 60c 
prepaid. Honey House, Adrian, Michigan. 


























FOR SALE—Large Simplicity, extra good. 
Bargain. Fred Reineke, Defiance, Ohio. 

YOUR WAX worked into medium brood 
foundation, 15¢ pound; thin super, 22c. Fred 
Peterson, Alden, Iowa 

PIERCE QUEEN GRAFTING TOOLS and 
electric uncapping knives. Free illustrated de 
scriptions. 340 Crosby St., Altadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
eemb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Wal 
nut Sts., Cineinnati, Ohio. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt ship 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 

400 SUPERS of beautiful white clover 
comb honey in shallow frames built on thin 


super foundation. Write R. D. Hiatt, 2479 Sul 





livant Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
FOR SALE—26 crates 60's. Two to a crate. 
Per crate, 30c. Used once. 170 10-frame un- 


bound zine queen excluders, 20c each. A-1 con- 
dition. S. D. Olark, Bayfield, Wis. 


Queens, 50c each. 


If we can't put at least 50c worth of 
value into our queens, we don't want 
your money for those worth less. We 


are maintaining cell-builders and nuclei 
only in proportion to seasonal demand, 
which assures our usual HIGH STAND- 
ARD of QUALITY. 
JENSEN’S APIARY CoO., 
Box 305, Macon, Miss. 


== 
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QUEENS QUEENS 


Leather-colored Italians 


We mate all our queens from strong 


standard three-frame nuclei, Large size. 


queens $ .50 
with queen 
with 


Young laying 
2-lb. package 
3-lb. package 
Full weight guaranteed. 
Packages and Queens. 


GOOCH APIARIES 
Farmersville, Texas. 
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Moore’s Strain 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS—SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 

gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 

ete., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY, U. S. A. 
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FOR SALE-—Comb foundation at 
Saving prices. Plain, wired and thin section. 
Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb and cap- 
pings rendered. E. 8. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 

CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New at- 
tractive designs with your name and address. 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on request. 


money- 








May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse City, 
Michigan. 

QUALITY packs of pure maple products, 
buckwheat and clover honey in latest styled 


packages, all sizes. Prices are right. May we 
have a trial order from you. Northern Maple 
Syrup Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan. 





mailing 





Genuine Three-Banded Italians 


For a fine crop of honey try our bees and 

queens. They work fine in cool, damp weath- 

er, and are very gentle. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed, and no disease of any kind. Write for 
circular about our bees. 


Untested Queens, any number, each....$ .50 

Tested Queens, any number, each 1.00 

2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, any number, ea. 1.95 

3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, any number, ea. 2.55 
15% discount to dealers. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 
Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 











$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by experi 
enced workers, milling thousands of pounds 
of comb foundation and hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of lumber into bee hives annual 
ly. QUALITY AT LOW COST is our motto. 
Free catalog. Free shipping tags for your wax. 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G. Middle- 
town, Pa 








Lauver, 








SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. W. E. Streetman, Fortson, Ga. 
YES, Quality Three-band Italians queens, 


50c. Dealers’ discount. Buford Anderson, Opp, 
Ala. 





REQUEEN NOW 
WITH HOLLOPETER'S QUEENS 


Always good, now at their best during 
BUCKWHEAT flow. Well bred from 
gentle, hard-working, non-swarming 
three-band Italian stock. Better service 
and lowest price. 
Untested queens, 
tested, $1.00. 


White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 





any number, 50c; 


























‘*She-suite-me’’ queens, 38- 
banded Italians, most excel- 
lent strain: One queem, 75c; 
3 queens, $2.00. Stamps ac- 
cepted for single queen. 


Koolairy veil, $1.50 post- 


paid, SAFIN queen cage, $1, 
for ten; 15c for one. 


ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


UEENS 


30 cents each 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


W. O. GIBBS, Brookfield, Ga. 











ITALIAN BEES that please 
60c each.. Reacroft, 
vania, 

EMPIRE STATE STRAIN 
for honey production, 50c 
Son, Groton, N. Y. 

GOOD THREE-BAND Italian Queens, ready 
to send, at market price, anytime. D. W. How 
ell, Shellman, Georgia. 

TO MAKE SURE of a good honey crop, try 
our Three-banded Italians. Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Graham, No. Car. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN Queens, untested, 59c; 
tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. Sam Hin 
shaw & Son, Randleman, N. C. 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, fifty 
cents each. Quick shipments on large or small 
orders. Diemer Bee Co., Liberty, Mo. 

MILLER BROTHERS—tThree Rivers, T'ex 


as. Only exclusive Caucasian breeders west of 


Selected queens 
Reynoldsville, Pennsyl 





Bred 
Coggshall & 


Italians. 
each. 




















the Mississippi. Packages with queens intro 
duced. 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 50 cents each. 15% 


to dealers. Safe arrival, 
shipment. Lewig & Tillery 
Ala. R. 4, Box 132. 


TWO POWERFUL 


satisfaction, prompt 
Bee Co., Greenville, 





colonies leather-colored 
Italians, two-story ten-frame Root hives, per 
fect three-ply combs, guaranteed clean, $20. 


Rev. McKee, Alpine, N. Y. 


REAL PETS—Brown's Stingless Bees. Good 
honey-gatherers, non-swarmers. Season's 
price. $1.00 for a queen; over 10, Mec each. 
Brown's Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J. 


GOLDEN IT'ALIAN QUEENS that produce 
workers, very gentle to handle, good honey 
gatherers. Health certificate, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Select tested, $1.50; tested, $1.00; 
untested, 50c. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, 
N. C. 
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FOR SALE—Over 450 stands of bees, 125 
hives and supers, will sell honey and all cheap 
if taken right away. Bees guaranteed free from 
disease. G. A. Kuster, Wheatland, Wyoming. 

60 COLONIES bees and equipment. Good lo 
cation, 50 miles Chicago; guaranteed no dis- 
ease; 5-year lease buildings and grounds; out 
yards available. E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, In- 
diana. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, carefully reared, high 
producing. European foulbrood resistant. New 
Jersey Experiment Station stock, 5 Spicer 
stock one dollar. Circular. E. G. Pen- 
nington, N. J. 

LONG - TONGUED 
queens. Gentle, 








75e. 
Carr, 





and 
honey 
each. 


Bee 


Caucasian bees 
prolific, hardy. Better 
gatherers, winter better. Queens, 50c 
15% discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner 
Co., Greenville, Ala. 

FOR SALE—150 colonies of 
and ten frame hives, guaranteed free 
disease. Priced with or without shallow 
chamber. Standard equipment.—Benj. 
37 State St., Canton, N. Y 

GOLDEN QUEENS 
produce hardy, gentle 
reared. Untested, 50c; 
certificate. Satisfaction 





bees in eight 
from 
food 


Hosley, 





Excellent quality that 
workers, personally 
tested, $1.00. Health 
guaranteed. ©. E. 





Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 
HILDERBERG MOUNTAIN queens. These 
young, leather-colored queens are reared from 


our most prolific and hardy mothers. None bet- 








ter raised. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c each. 
Greulick & Son, Scotia, New York. 

EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good work 
ers. Untested, 50e each; tested, $1.00. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, Randleman, N. C, Route 2. 

CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 


The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 34 years for good winterers, 
hustlers, gentleness, and fine color; 75c each; 
dozen, $8.00; breeders, $6.00. Emil Gute- 
kunst, Colden, N. Y. 

FOR STRONGER colonies, 
crops and gentler bees, try our prolific, well 
bred, three-banded Italian queens. They are 
used and endorsed by many leading beekeepers 





bigger honey 








in the U. S. and Canada. From now until No- 
vember select young laying queens 50c each, 
any number. Prompt deliveries. No disease. 
H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
RADIO AMATEURS swap kilowatt thou- 
sand-volt dynamotor for package bees. Henry 


Bauch, Dancy, Wis. 


FOR SALE—4 and 6 firame Root extractors, 
hand or power; 2 2-horse power, Witte gas 
engines. All in perfect order. Greulick & Son, 








Scotia, New York. 
THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal in 
Great Britain, and the only international bee 


review in existence. Specializes in the world’s 
news in both science and practice of apicul- 
ture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 
scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
L. Illingsworth, The Way’s End, Foxton, 
Royston, Herts, England. 


HELP WANTED 


extra 
apiary 








W ANTED—Experienced 
habits for extracting and 
erate 45-frame Simplicity. State 
nd wages expected. Room and 
ished. John Kneser, Hales Corners, 


man of good 
work. Op- 
experience 
board furn- 
Wis. 
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CASH PAID 


for comb and extracted honey. 
Carloads and less than carloads. 


Cans and cases furnished if de- 
sired. Send samples and best 
price. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

















Bright ITALIAN QUEENS 


Package Bees. Shipped out the day 
your order is received. 2-lb. pkg. 
with young laying queen, $1.95 each; 
3-lb., $2.55 each; additional pound 
bees 60c each. Queens, 50c each, 15% 
discount to dealers. 


Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. 





BULLER LLP Ce oe 


Garon’s Quality Three- 
Banded Italians 


are Good Queens to requeen with. 
Try them for, your Summer and 
Fall requeenng. 50c each. 
15% Discount to Dealers. 
GARON BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, La. 
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italian Queens 


West Branch Apiaries’ Queens have given sat 
isfaction both in the United States and Cana- 
da for many years. All Queens reared with the 
utmost care and best of conditions. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Price, 50c each. Also trade 
for new supplies or honey. 
WEST BRANCH APIARIES, 
Grover Hill, Ohio. 





Smith’s Queens 


None better. 
50c each. 15% discount to dealers. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 


Calhoun, Alabama. 














MACK'S 
QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


At last it has come! Colonies 
stacked shoulder high with 
mighty fine honey. But—lIt’s 
been an awful hard season for 
queens. Many thousands will 
not have the stamina to put 
your bees through the next 
honey flow. Better arrange to 
replace them with MACK’S 
Big, Vigorous Northern-Bred 
3-band Italians. 23 years’ ex- | 
perience enables us to produce 
queens that we can fully guar- 
antee. Will have several thou- 
sand for August and September 
delivery. .50c each. 


Herman McConnell 


(The Bee & Honey Man) 


ROBINSON, Rte. 2, Illinois. 


















IF fH 
PROPERLY 33 
FILED $3 


New =: 
Sturdy Binders oe 
No holes necessary. $s 
Back covered with im- $2 
itation leather. ‘‘Glean 
ings in see Culture’’ $% 
printed in gold on back &3 
and front covers. ss 
ONLY $1.25. Not post ss 
paid. Mailing wt. 1 Ib. =: 


Send order to o 
Gleanings in Bee 3: 
Culture Pe 
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BEE VENOM 


(Continued from page 495) 

Two years ago Eagleton Fisher, 4106 Vic 
tor, had rheumatism in his left arm that was 
so painful he couldn't lift the member above 
his shoulder. He put a dozen bees on the el 
bow, They stung. The arm swelled, went down 
and the ailment was better, he said. 

Several days later a dozen more bees gave 
their lives to the cause, dying when they 
stung. The arm didn't swell so much, felt a 
lot better. A third dozen bees produced less 
swelling, complete cure, he declared 

Ira L. Wright, 721 Third, used to have se 
vere rheumatic attacks in his hands. He 
started keeping bees and now he says his 
fingers are as nimble as those of a concert 
pianist 

Mr. Wright’s mother was so severely af 
flicted she couldn't walk. She filled her stock 
ing with bees, they stung, she suffered and 
then got well, she will tell anyone 

A neighbor of the Wrights was unable to 
accept a job because of rheumatism which 
ferced him to walk on crutches. He borrowed 
eighteen of Mr. Wright's bees in three shifts, 
and the next thing anyone knew he had taken 
the job and gone. 

The Rev. O. F. Sensabaugh, 3426 MeFarlin, 
was cured of rheumatism by bee stings when 
a boy. He firmly intends to try the treatment 
again if needed, 








Italian Queens 


Shipped within 24 hours after 
receipt of your order. 
50c each. 
CITRONELLE BEE CoO. 
Citronelle, Ala. 











QUEENS 


Three - Banded Leather - Colored 
Italians. 
50c each 
The Crowville Apiaries 
WINNSBORO, Rt. 1, La. 











Italian 
Carniolan 
Caucasian 


QUEENS 


Reared in separate apiaries. 








Breeding Carniolans from Im- 
ported Stock. 


50 cents each. 
RONALD KIRK, Rockton, Pa. 
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GET OUT OF STEP 


(Continued from page 484) 
a combination of the qualities which 
differed within the individual buyer. 
As a result, the new product pro- 
duced extra profits. 

Countless other examples prove 
that the beekeeper who discards the 
old, hackneyed forms of merchan- 
dising and sets up, instead, a newer, 
more attractive form of selling, is 
certain to find increasing markets 
for his product, and as a result, in- 
creased profits. Beekeeping, to be a 
successful business, must be con- 
ducted with modern business meth- 
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Golden Bees 


Large, gentle, and SUPER-PRODUC- 
TIVE! Griginal Italian stock but im- 


proved and bred up over a long period 
Every queen is young, fertile, 
bees very little 


of years 
and personally reared; 
inclined to swarm, 


“PROVE TO YOURSELF” that 
this is the ideal bee you have 
been looking for! Queens, 60c 
each, postpaid; 50c each, post- 
paid, in lots of five or more. 


Spoerrl Aplaries 
ST. BERNARD, P. O., Louisiana 
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ods. 
Columbia, Mo. 











YOUR HONEY CROP FOR 1938 


depends upon your QUEENS. Replace all poor and failing ones as soon as practical. 

I am specializing in queen-rearing. I have two well-known queen breeders (men who have spent 
years rearing queens for the market) and with our early honey flows all queens are reared under 
natural condition. They can't be beat. 
bees with queen, $1.95; 3-lb. pkg. bees with queeens, 

Untested queens, 50c each. 
Dealers and quantity buyers will be quoted upon request. 


FOREHAND QUEENS SINCE 1893. 
N. FOREHAND, 341 Clake 8t., DeLand, Florida 


2-lb. pkg. 2.55 each. 








< Morrison’s Northern—> 


Three-banded or Leather-Colored Italians. Our foundation 
stock comes direct 


—»> From Northern Italy <= 


| ———_ QUEENS 
Untested Tested $1.00. 


| & The Cloverdale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 


Breeders 











York’s Package Bees and Queens 


Quality Bred Italians, and also a Limited Supply of Caucasians 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Untested Queens, each........... $ .60 Pkgs. without queens, deduct price of queens. 
Tested Queens, each............. 1.00 For additional lbs. of bees add 60c per lb. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, each........ 1.95 For clipped queens, add 10c each extra. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, each....... 2.55 15% Discount to Recognized Dealers Only. 





(The Universal Apiaries) 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES 

















Yim 
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Package Bees and Queens | 


It’s the queen that excells 
Let us quote you on your needs 


Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La, 
THRIFTY 


Three-Banded Italian Queens 
40c each, any number. 
Immediate shipment 
THRIFTY bees are guaranteed to please. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders since 1892. 








PALMETTO cucens 


for balance of season 50c¢ each. 
15% discount to Queen dealers. No disease. 
\ square deal. 


Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS, Belton, S. C. 











Increase Your Honey Crop 


With our improved queens golden: 
Leather-colored: 
Prompt 


Three-band 
Tested queens, 50c delivered. 


shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia. 









METAL 
ROOFS 








" EDWARDS 


weather. Send roof measure- 
= ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89-G. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


833-883 










Screw on gate for 








60-lb. cans. Saves 
time and labor. 
No drip Nickel 
plated. Made for 
1%” to 3” covers. Measure across top of your 
‘overs. $1.00 plus postage. 1 Ib. Order from 
Ernest Fahlbeck, 406 S. Springfield Ave., 
Rockford, Ill; C. W. Aeppler, Oconomowoc, 
Wis., or August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis. 
Finest Q Each 
inest Queens, 50¢ Eac 
J. F. McVay Jackson, Alabama. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 520) 
miles when it gives you an oppor. 
tunity to travel through vacationists’ 
paradise. When you get to Chazy you 
will see in operation the largest Mc- 
Intosh Orchards in the world; also 
several hundred colonies of bees and 
a roadside market where honey and 
apples are sold on a large scale. Our 
host, Mr. Jay Gelder, has promised 
every facility of his vast organization 
to make this a real outing. 
eee 

The three field meetings scheduled 
in Northeastern, Northwestern, and 
South-central Ohio are sponsored by 
the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association 
and the Extension Service at the 
Ohio State University. The one day 
program in each of these regions will 
touch on problems peculiar to each, 
emphasis being placed on crop and 
market reports. The program will be 
especially attractive as there will be 
plenty of state and out-of-state talent. 
Each day’s program will be conclud- 
ed with a banquet. August 10—The 


Northeastern Ohio Field Day will be 


held at the Ohio Experiment Station, 
Wooster. This will be especially 
unique since it is the first beekeep- 
ers’ meeting ever scheduled at the 
Station. The forenoon’s program will 
consist of tours which will present 
an opportunity of visiting experi- 
mental plots of many clover a.d al- 
falfa varieties important as bee for- 
age; of seeing the Station’s orchard 
where the value of honeybees in the 
orchard pollination program will be 
noted; as well as observing interest- 
ing side lights that will prove stimu- 
lating and beneficial to beekeepers. 
August 11—The Northwestern Ohio 
Field Day is scheduled at Mr. Clagg’s 
and Mr. Kelley’s extracting plant 
at Bellefontaine. Of special induce- 
ment will be the opportunity of vis- 
iting their newly constructed honey 
house. Extraction will be in full op- 
eration giving a chance of seeing two 
radial extractors, the Ontario honey 
strainer, and the gravity system of 
handling a large crop of honey, thus 
showing some of the rapid advance- 
ment which has been made in com- 
mercial beekeeping in recent years. 
August 12—The South-central Ohio 
Field Day is scheduled at Washing- 
ton Court House. This is an especial- 
ly interesting area as it typifies the 
aster territory where the fall flow is 
as dependable from this source as 
the nectars are from the clovers in 
Northwestern Ohio. A copy of the 


(Continued on page 529) 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 528) 
program may be obtained by writing 
W. E. Dunham, Ohio State Universi- 
ty, Columbus, Ohio. 
eee 


The Pennsylvania State Beekeep- 
ers’ Picnic and Field Day will be 
held August 20 at Dell Delight Park, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. The program will 
operate on Eastern Standard Time. 
10:00-12:00 A. M.— Acquaintance 
Hour, informal discussion, and dem- 
onstrations; wrapping section comb 
honey, wire embedding, etc. ‘Use of 
Honey in Cookery’’—Mrs. H. M. 
Snavely, Carlisle, Pa.; ‘‘“Reminiscence 
of Beekeeping in the South’’—J. E. 
Johnson, Mt. Union, Pa.; ‘‘Marketing 
Problem for the Small Beekeeper’’— 
L. E. Good, Mountain Top, Pa. 12:00- 
1:00 P. M. Basket Lunch, accompa- 
nied by impromptu program. 1:00- 
3:00 P. M. Address of Welcome 
Frederick Hahman, Altoona, Pa.; 
“Queen Rearing’’—J. B. Hollopeter, 
Rockton, Pa.; ‘‘Apiary Inspection’’— 
Wm. Glebe, Apiculturist, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Greeting from Supply 
Companies, County Associations, 
County Agents and Visitors from 
other States; Address—Dr. R. D. An- 
thony, Prof. of Pomology, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 3.00 P. M. Games and Con- 
tests—E. J. Anderson, Extension Api- 
arist, State College, Pa. Prizes will be 
given to winners, the prizes are con- 
tributions from various supply com- 
panies whose names and donations 
will be listed at the meeting. (Be 
sure to bring smoker for contests). 
Recreation will be provided for the 
children by Miss Aline M. Courtney, 
Home Economics Director, Holli- 
daysburg, Pa. 





eee 

The Annual Picnic-Meeting of the 
Vermont Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held Saturday, August 20, at 
Sand Bar State Park, South Hero, 
in Grand, Isle County, Vermont, on 
U. S. 2, 9:30 A. M. standard time. It 
is a perfect place for a picnic meet- 
ing, on the shore of Lake Champlain 
with facilities for swimming, fire- 
places, tables and benches. In the 
forenoon beekeepers will visit an 
apiary of Charles Mraz a short dis- 
tance away where resistancy breed- 
ing experiments have been carried 
on for the past two years. In the af- 
ternoon, George Rasmussen who op- 
erates the apiaries of the Chazy 
Orchards will give us much valuable 
information on beekeeping. There 


will also be several contests with 
(Continued on page 532) 
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Take Advantage of 


LOW 


Summer Prices 
Replace Those Old 


and Failing Queens 
QUEENS, each 50c 
Imported or Domestic stock 


Also package bees 
Immediate shipments 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 



































Mountain Gray 


C 
Good fresh queens sent direct from our api 
aries to you for 5ve each, in U. S. and Canada, 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 





* ATTENTION * 


This little ad may be hard to see and you may 
overlook it but you can’t overlook the value 
of STEVENSON’S line-bred GOLDENS. They 
won't let you. Descriptive circular supplied. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $1.95; 
3-lb., $2.65. 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES, 
Westwego, La. 


Queens, 50c; 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International Mon- 
ey Order for five shillings (Australian) 
at your Post Office, 
Write now to The Hditor, P. O. Box 80, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 
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You Need New Queens 


Queens that have gone through a heavy honey flow need to be re- 
placed. We find it pays big dividends to requeen all of our colo- 
nies each year, thus assuring lots of young bees for winter, 
stronger colonies, and less swarming next spring; all of which 
is pretty good crop insurance. 


THOSE GOOD THREE-BANDED ITALIANS: 
.Mailed to you at once. 


Prices—50c each 


15% discount to dealers 


Clipped or by air-mail, at no extra cost 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


























Better Bred Queens Three-Banded Italians 





Quality—as good as can be produced. 
Quantity—a large output 
Service—-orders filled same day as received 
Any quantity, 42%c each. Basswood queen cages cheap. Write for prices. 





CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 











Solicit Subscriptions 


Among Your Beekeeping 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us for 


our offer to reliable persons. However, we 
still have a few localities where the right 


person can secure a number of subscrip- 


tions. Write for sample copies. Give refer- 
ences. 


Circulation Manager, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture "Sag Wo Se 
Medina, Ohio AO wearmamdes Ls m0 
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| It’s Fair TimeAgain 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS: 


A special offer for free literature for Fair Distribution is 
available to State Associations maintaining an Institute Mem- 
bership. Write for details. 





EXHIBITORS: 


Interest your visitors in using honey with any of the follow- 
ing leaflets. 
Honey Facts 
Prize Winning Recipes 
| New Uses for Our Oldest Sweet 
It’s a Honey 
Use Honey in Canning and Preserving 
Flavor Harmonies with Comb Honey 
Food Favorites Made with Honey 





| Sell ‘100 Honey Helpings’, the 32-page Recipe Book, 
at your booth. 


Write now for literature samples with prices. 


EVERYBODY: Be sure to read the Institute News Notes on 
page 503 of this issue about the NATIONAL 
HONEY RECIPE CONTEST and the HONEY 
HARVEST WEEK. 


American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 





This space donated to American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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FOR SALE 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 
Nothing but the best queens, 50c 
each. Bright yellow and three-band. 
Subject to dealers discount. You send 

for them—they go. 
GRAYDON BROS. 
Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 








Quick Service 
Dependable Selected 
ITALIAN 


Queens 


Wire Us Your Orders 
July, 50c. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
Hahira, Ga. 














QUEENS 3 for $1.00 


By Return Mail 


Requeen your colonies NGW with John A. 


Norman's Bright 3-Band Italians. You will be 
more than pleased with my selected honey- 
gathering st®ain Every Queen guaranteed, 
Purely mated, safe arrival and satisfaction. 
3-lb. package with Queen, $1.95; Untested 
Onueen, 35¢ each, or 3 for $1.00. All packages 
—_— ‘ ‘ 

k.O.B. express. State Health Certificate furn 


ished. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Rt. 2, Box 38 LaPine, Ala. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 529) 
queens as prizes. One will be a 
Smoker Contest, so bring along a 
smoker and fuel. Those who visit 
the apiary should bring.a veil as the 
bees do not always have the best of 
company manners. Everyone inter- 
ested in bees is invited and remem- 
ber to bring lunch, family, and 
friends.—Charles Mraz, Sec. Vt. Bee- 
keepers’ Assn. 
eee 


The annual Farmers’ Short Course 
will be held in Baton Rouge at the 
State University, beginning August 
9. There will be a program for bee- 
keepers and those who attend will 
be given an opportunity to visit the 
Field Station. The Louisiana Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold their 
annual meeting in Baton Rouge this 
year, and an invitation is being ex- 
tended them to hold their meeting on 
the same date with the Extension 
Short Course. This combination of 
events should mean an interesting 
and profitable day for all—Geo. W. 
Bohne. 

eee 

HAVE YOU THOUGHT about at- 
tending the 1938 meeting of the 
Southern Beekeeping States’ Federa- 
tion in Charleston, South Carolina, 
on November 28, 29, and 30? About 
the opportunities to see some of the 
most historic things to be found in 
any city in the world, including the 
following: The Charleston Navy 
Yard, said to be the only first-class 
navy yard between Hampton Roads 
and San Francisco. The Citadel, mili- 
tary college of South Carolina, of 


(Continued on page 533) 





UEENS 


The A. 





We have an extra fine lot of queens raised at 
Medina. Your order will receive immediate atten- 
tion. We can serve beekeepers in the clover belt to 
a good advantage because of shorter mailing dis- 
tances. Queens arrive fresh ready for service. 


Guaranteed Safe Delivery 


FINE STOCK OF 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


|. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio 








———=—— 
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August, 1938 
JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 532) 

which General Charles P. Summer- 
all, former chief-of-staff of the Unit- 
ed States Army, is president. Middle- 
ton Gardens, said to be the oldest 
landscaped gardens in America. The 
pew in St. Michael’s’ Episcopal 
Church which was reserved for the 
use of George Washington and the 
Marquis de LaFayette on their sev- 
eral visits to Charleston. This church 
was built in 1752. A monument at 
Fort Moultrie to Osceola, chief of the 
Seminole Indians, who died in a 
dungeon cell at the Fort after being 
captured under a flag of truce. 


Bees 


Established 





and 












Heritage 


Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 


A 44-page TRADE MAGAZINE 
serving America West of 100° 
Featuring Triple Phases of Bee Life 

Heritage— 
Environment— 
and Response— 
with regular Departments devoted 
to each phase— 
Bee Breeding— 
Bee Pasturage— 
Honey Production and Utilization 


Published monthly. $1.00 the year circulating 
‘*From Coast to Coast’’ 
Sample Copy Free 


RALPH BENTON, Editor 
Rivera, California, 
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Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 

tle swarming, dependable workers— 

10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Win- 
tered here out-of-doors and bred in a climate 
like their native land—severe winters—cold 
windy springs—thus insuring their good quali- 
ties. Foundation stock from mountainous 
province of Terek, Caucasus. 


Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex- 
cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted per col- 
ony over the whole yard. 32 years’ experience 
with them. Have supplied many State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations with 
them. My own and Jan Strgar imported strains. 


Prices—Untested queens, 1 to 6, 60c each; 
six or more, 50c each. Tested, $1.0Q each. 
Breeding queens, $5.00 each. 


Both races winter better than average Ital 
ians. Both races build up more readily during 
the unfavorable springs of our eastern and 
northern states and are ready for the early 
flow. Both these races will improve your Ital- 
ians in gentleness and honey gathering. August 
is a good time to do general requeening. 


ALBERT G. HANN 


GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 








The Best Investment a 
Beekeeper Ever 


Made 


Young queens mean stronger col- 

onies, better wintering, and bigger 

honey crops. Requeen now. Untest- 

ed queens, 50c each. 15% discount 
to authorized dealers. 


J.M. CUTTS & SONS, 


eet. i. Montgomery, Ala. 











When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 






Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 








The finest 3-banded Italian Stock 


Queens 


fresh from our yards 
35e each the balance of the season 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 
PADUCAH, Ky. 
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Containers 


Carload Stocks 
Prompt Shipment 


Tin Containers 


60-lb. cans, bulk or cased 
10-lb. and 5-lb. pails, cartons of 50 
2%-lb. cans, cartons of 100 


Glassware 


Modernistic, Bee Hive, Cylinder 
and Mason design. 2%, 5, 8, 16, 
22, 32 and 44 oz. capacity. 


Comb Honey Packages 


Window Cartons, Cellophane Wrap- 
pers, Wood and Corrugated Cases 


Write for Prices 
The A. I. Root Co. 
of Iowa 
Council Bluffs, lowa 








ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


Take it away 


GOOD CROP 


Get it in the cans and cases. It is a good 
season—good plants, moisture, and weather 
conditions. Beekeepers will make it a good 
season by giving daily attention to the 
bees this month. Give the bees plenty of 
room for storing nectar and ripening 
honey. 





Do you need supers, sections, frames, 
foundation etc.? 

Do you need extractors, tanks, uncap- 
ping knives, strainers, etc.? 

Do you need cans and pails, glass jars, 
cartons, and wrappers, shipping cases, etc.? 

Send your orders where quick shipments 
may be made. 

We keep a full stock of all supplies. 
We give service. Our Root Catalog and 
Container Price List free for the asking. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























1938 
Honey Crop 


needs attractive, sanitary CONTAIN. 
ERS; well-made and_ soldered with 
pure tin solder. Prices have not ad- 
vanced and within twenty-four hours 
after receipt of your order your con- 
tainers will be in transit. Our stock is 
complete as follows: 





2%-lb. cans, per case of 24 ..... $1.20 
2%-lb. cans, per carton of 100 .. 4.10 
5-lb. pails, per case of 12 ..... .95 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50 ... 3.20 
10-lb. pails, per case of 6 ..... 80 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50 ... 4.70 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each ..... .34 
60-lb. cans, per box of 2 ...... 1.00 
60-lb. cans, per carton of 24 .... 7.85 








F.0.B. Boyd, Wisconsin 





HN Consult our 1938 catalog for prices on 
{| Glass Jars, Comb Honey Cartons, and 
H Cellophane Wrappers. Write for free 
Hy sample Honey Labels. 

' 

' 

' 

| August Lotz Company 
' . . 

‘ Boyd, Wisconsin 

’ 

J 

leweess. 





DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Beo- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


(Ct erry 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 









































PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 


Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

















Yu 
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The Universal Honey Extractor 








EXTRACTS 


EXTRACTING 


4 DEEP OR 
8 SHALLOW 
FRAMES AT 
A CRANKING 


Take 4 deep frames of any standard 
size up to 11%” or 8 shallow frames 
of any size up to 6%” depth, at a 
loading or cranking. It is the one 
used by Dadant and Woodman when 
Radials are not used. 

It has the greatest capacity in the 
smallest space and least weight, ca- 
pacity considered, which makes for 
easy cranking, yet is the most sub- 
stantial. 

It will extract more honey and do it 
easier than any hand-power extrac- 
tor on the market. It has a minimum 
of air resistance. It is a quantity pro- 
duction extractor and 3000 pounds 
per day and upwards have been ex- 
tracted in out-apiary extracting. 
Price $33.00. Shipping wt. 130 lbs. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 




















CONTAINERS 


We have a large stock of all containers 
here in Syracuse. Orders shipped same 
day they are received. Cans, Pails, and 
Jars, many sizes. (Jars, three 
styles to choose from) Cartons, Ship 
ping Cases; in fact, everything needed 
to market your Honey in the most at- 
tractive manner. 

Our Prices on 5-lb. f.o.b. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 50, $3.45; 100 to 500, $6.80 
per 100; 500, $32.00; 1000, $61.00. 
For special prices on larger quantities 
write for special price list. 


EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT— 


If you need new equipment let us help 
you make the selection. Our long years 
ot experience enable us to help you 
select the proper equipment for your 


Glass 


Pails, 


particular needs. No charge for this 
service. 

BEESWAX— 

We pay the highest market price for 
beeswax in trade for supplies. Send 


your old combs and cappings to us to 
be rendered. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N., Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 











Root’s Goods 
in Michi 
In iwilcnigan 
—Quantity discounts on your 
larger orders. 
—Special Outfits of Bees and 
Equipment for Orchardists and 


Beginners. 


Use Aluminum Paint this year. 
It’s best for your equipment. 


Prices quoted on application. 


Send for 1938 Root Catalog. 


Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


LANSING, MICH. 
510 N. Cedar St. 
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Mountain Gray 


Caucasian 
Bees 


They are hardy, long-tongued, 
and long-lived, and produce a 
honey crop when others fail. 


Select young queen bees, 50c 


balance of season. 


Write for circular and package 
bee prices. If you want genuine 





Caucasians 


CAUCASIAN 
APIARIES 


Brooklyn, Alabama 
is the place to get them. 





BEE CULTURE 


August, 1938 





“YES” 


Queens via 
Return Mail 


No delays. I ship when 
you want them. 
Price List 


Select Untested Queens, 
50c each. 

Select Tested, $1.00 each 

15% Discount to Dealers 


All Queens Guaranteed 
Purely Mated 


W.E. Harrell 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 
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